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Below: Produce your own crude, push your own 
brand name. That's Henderson Supplee, Jr.'s 


working formula at Atlantic Refining [Companies] @ 
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OPERATION OVERBURDEN...PUNISHING WORK FOR BEARINGS! 


To reach a body of ore hundreds of feet underground, modern 
strip miners turn loose a fleet of these earth-moving dinosaurs 

. spoon-feed them with rocky overburden . . . and shuttle 
them in and out of the pits twenty-four hours a day! 

This punishing pace puts an incredible strain on the bear- 
ings. But Federal-Mogul sleeve bearings and bushings can 
take it. F-M’s basic design advantages, fine materials and 
precision manufacturing methods give these scrapers the 


FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
Tapered, cylindrical and journal roller bearings for 
every industry—missiles, aircraft, automotive, con- 


struction, and farm equipment, to name a few. bearings for farm implements. 


BEARINGS COMPANY OF AMERICA DIVISION 


Radial and clutch bearings for the automotive industry, 
earth-moving equipment, farm tractors, and specialty ball 


bearing muscles to haul tons of rock and dirt . . . and the 
stamina to do it longer! 

F-M_ sleeve bearings, formed bushings, precision thrust 
washers and spacers are original equipment on almost every 
kind of vehicle and machinery. Other divisions of Federal- 
Mogul-Bower Bearings offer a broad line of tapered, cylin- 
drical, journal roller bearings and ball bearings, plus experi- 
enced engineering service. Call for information. 
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omic OVISION 


THE THREE BEARING DIVISIONS 

of Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., offer long- 
lived bearings for nearly any application in a com- 
plete range of sizes and types. 
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General business 3 \’ y | 
Auto talks shape a test A | 
UAW-Big Three bargaining will test Administration’s wage-price “restraints” t, 
Policy aimed at curbing inflationary rises 

In Congress: two big issues before the wind-up 


Foreign aid and school assistance are the only major problems 
standing between Congress and adjournment 


New Canadian dollar: its effect on U.S. 

Manufacturers with Canadian affiliates love it; exporters 

hate it. But most businessmen with Canadian ties expect the move 
to help, rather than hurt trade relations 


Science ready for hurricanes 
Radar, planes, and Tiros III will provide the biggest warning network ever 


Private utilities brace for a fight 
They see proposed Bonneville-California tie opening new public power drive 


Cheaper power from the atom 
Pacific Gas & Electric, proposing $61-million generating plant, 
claims it has reduced cost of atomic power 


Radio ear trouble 
Three huge radio telescopes are over budgets, behind schedule, and perhaps 


outmoded by satellites developed since construction began 


Nickel boost hits stainless 
Steel companies may try to pass the increase along to their customers 


in business ' 
Educational TV reaches New York; the New Haven’s troubles; maritime strike; 


FTC speeds up procedure; Russian residual oil offered for U.S. sale 


The departments 


New economic doctor, same prescription. Argentina’s new Economics Minister, 
Roberto Alemann, is continuing stern economic program of the deposed Alsogaray 


Integrating two ways into profit. Atlantic Refining, moving into crude production 
and revamping outlet setup, boosted net four times over [cover] 


In finance. Conflict of interest at Union Oil; fight for Fifth Avenue 
Coach; rise in commercial loan demand; break for pension fund business 


Ducking the big issues. Sharp cleavage in Supreme Court leads to indefinite decisions, 
avoidance of cases involving basic issues 


Membership gain seen by AFL-CIO. The federation 
sees signs that at long last its membership is climbing out of a 
“deep valley” and moving up to a “higher plateau” 


Making bank policy from the bottom up. Dallas institution holds retreats 
where just about everyone puts in his oar 


Helping would-be cities get a start in life. That’s the work of a 
specialized branch of the management consultant field 


Cracking a ‘Tiffany’ market. Jones & Laughlin’s tactics for marketing stainless 
are aimed at warehousemen 


Spiegel tries filling prescriptions by mail. Mail order house’s new offer 
stirs retail druggists 


In the markets. Stock prices rise; gas stocks affected by contract dispute; 
drop in Honolulu Oil stock; Textron and Electric Autolite tenders 


Wall Street talks 
Machines take toil out of searching files 
New products 


Detecting disease before the symptoms. AMA hears of simple isoenzyme blood test 
that spots trouble in any organ long before the signs appear 


Materials research gets an added push. Five more universities join Defense Dept. 
hunt for space age materials 
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Figures of the week Pi 
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JAS O.N DEI FMANRI SAS OW DES FRAN J SAS COE Pas fF SA ee 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
average ago ago ago Week 

BUSINESS WEEK index chart..............eeeeeeseee. 1333 1514 1528 153.76 154.4* 
Production 
nets ANCE TUNOUS! OL SONS, 5 ooo cio s o's 0s 60k ooh 0 dee cece cua eee ence 2,032 1,510 2,052 1,978r 1,925 
RANOEENMIOS. § co o.G ha cane a el da 4 sa Sie hae hip alte alae «ee 125,553 125,868 85,645 128,216r 126,131 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.]..... $52,412 $97,672 $81,419 $82,985 $77,677 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]......... ccd sivesaeeesce uae 14,646 13,887 14,870 15,183 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]......ccccccccccccves 6,536 6,811 7,061 7,097 NA 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons]....... Conese crecseosesses 1,455 1,564 1,355 1511r 1,520 
Paperboard [tons] <. < o.cccccctsccccccvcccccecceccoésceccecescses MUTED Genus Se0c08 goacue NA 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars].......ee6 70 57 56 55 55 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars]..............e.00. ate 47 50 41 45 45 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]... 121 124 137 159 127 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number]. .....cccceccccccscccee 198 278 254 307 326 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100].........ee0e0e 89.2 91.0 91.8 89.6 89.8 
Foodstuffs, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]........ccccccccseccccce 90.5 77.5 76.8 75.0 76.2 
Print cloth [spot and nearby, yd.]......... eka detascuvdseéuts cate 19.8¢ 21.1¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]......c-cccccceccccecceses 143.9 186.6 185.6 185.5r 185.4 
Scrap steel composite [Iron Age, ton]......... occccwoccescceseonse GAG. Senne Saree. 2a0a7 ee 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.]J.....ccccccecsccccecee 32-394¢ 33.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.J........... ese eeeee asics 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]....... ig 24.14¢ 21.92¢ 21.21¢ NA 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]........e0202 $2.34 $1.84 $1.91 $1.91 $1.93 


Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.]......... 34.57¢  32.25¢  32.07¢  32.30¢  32.35¢ 
Wool tops [Boston, IB .c Soccun peewee oncke cd Maes ceeaesssees tone $1.96 $1.67 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 


Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10].......eseeee2 31.64 56.99 66.78 64.72 64.92 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody’s]......... TTT eee 5.28% 5.01% 5.04% 5.06% 


Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]...... 2-24%4% 354% 2%4% 24% 21% 
Banking Millions of dollars 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member bankS........ecscesses Tt 60,694 62,120 62,600 62,209 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............ apr tt 104,732 112,147 114,190 113,122 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... tT 32,830 32,601 32,849 32,909 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. ...... tt 25,716 31,397 32,935 32,047 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .... coseanaceaccoccesseccce. SM tenes gE 
MN OOOEK . vcccueesceiecidacsscs coccteocoveucescocsescsceoousss Re. ER. eegee> -\u yee 
Monthly figures of the week SS Ue: ee 
Employment [in millions]. ;....-cscocccccccccccctsecccoeres June.... 62.2 68.6 66.8 68.7 
Unemployment [in millions]. ...........ecceeceeee és vaupeun June.... 2.5 4.4 4.8 5.6 
Private expenditures for new construction [in millions].......eee June.... $2,390 $3,474 $3,232 $3,469 
Public expenditures for new construction [in millions].......+.e June.... $ 980 $1,534 $1,473 $1,651 
Consumer credit outstanding [in billions]. .....0e.ccecseccccces May.... $341 $530 $540 $ 544 
Installment credit outstanding [in billions]...............+ wre May.... $242 $411 $420 $421 
Manufacturers’ inventories [seasonally adjusted, in billions]..... May.... $452 $550 $534 $534 
* Preliminary, week ended July 1, 1961 r Revised. 


tt Not available. Series revised. § Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Joseph Nettis; 25, 26, 27, Gene Pyle; 31, U. S. Weather Bureau; 34, (top) U. S. Navy Bureau of Yards & Docks, 
(bot.) Von Seb, Inc.—Developmental Engrg. eater triad ees Tn Ge eh Kavanagh; 
Ed Nano; 61, Joseph Nettis, 65, Herb Kratovil; 68, McGraw-Hill World News; 79, WW; 87, 60, 
107, George Knight; 108, Gene Pyle; 110, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
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READERS REPORT 


Doctors pay fees? 


Dear Sir: 

I found your article on Health 
Insurance (BW—Jun.24’61,p144) 
very revealing. 

How about the hospitals charg- 
ing the doctors a fee for the use of 
their equipment? The patient pays 
for everything he uses. 

W. H. Arpe 
Coopersburg, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

Through this medium I wish to 
extend my compliments to you and 
your staff in connection with the 
informative Special Report cover- 
ing the subject of Health Insur- 
ance, “Why Spending Is Soaring.” 

This very intelligent review most 
certainly presents an_ excellent 
treatment of the subject matter, 
which is very revealing and most 
constructively presented. . . . 

J. E. Rosenthal 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The price is right 


Dear Sir: 

We have noted under the head- 
ing “Tax Trends” (BW—May6'61, 
p100) a “tip” for prospective yacht 
buyers. As a national association of 
boat builders, we are interested in 
the comments on the future price 
of used cruisers over thirty feet. 
[BW stated that prices of larger 
used craft may head down because 
of the Treasury’s plans to tighten 
the tax deduction for business en- 
tertainment. ] 

We feel that the recent state- 
ments made by the Administration 
regarding tax deductions for 
yachts used for business purposes 
are not at all likely to affect the 
prices of boats in the larger seg- 
ment of this size range. Thirty to 
forty feet is the most popular size 
range for cruisers today, and most 
are produced as stock models. 
Sales of such craft have not in the 
past been dependent upon volume 
purchase by business concerns. 

The Administration statement, 
if anything, should raise the price 
of larger boats afloat, if it succeeds 
in strangling construction of new 
custom yachts. 

Joseph E. Choate 
National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers 
New York, N. Y. 


= We still stick by our interpre- 
tation of the Treasury’s tax plans. 
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New Rockwell-Standard STOPMASTER Brake 


The trend towards increased vehicle weight, horsepower 
and axle loading is demanding better truck brakes and 
brake systems . . . new standards for better vehicle con- 
trol, greater safety and dependability. 

Now comes the new Rockwell-Standard Stopmaster 
—an entirely new concept in brakes—to meet these de- 
mands and fulfill the truck industry’s need for a more 
efficient, more dependable brake. Exhaustive road and 
laboratory tests have proven the superiority and ex- 


traordinary features of this brake. They include: cooler 
operating temperatures, longer drum and lining life, 
less weight, faster, surer stops, less maintenance. 

The remarkable new Stopmaster Brake is another 
outstanding product of Rockwell-Standard engineering, 
research and development... another contribution to 
the fields Rockwell-Standard serves so well—trans- 
portation, construction, agriculture, petroleum, general 
industry and government. 


22 U.S. plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products « TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES « HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 
SIONS « GARY® GRATING « BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS » BOSSERT® STAMPINGS « AERO COMMANDER® AIRCRAFT « AIR-MAZE® 


ll-Standard® products: AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING 





FILTERS « KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other R 


LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS «+ 


BRAKES « FORGINGS 





GENERAL OFFICES 
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Unemployment 
at 6.8% but jobs 
set June record 


June a big month 
for construction 


Outlook brighter 
for homebuilding 


Business outlook BIN 


Each year the surge of young people into the labor market at the closing 
of school gets bigger and bigger. 

As a result, the June rise in unemployment (except with the best of luck) 
becomes startling despite the fact that it can be and is foretold. 

This year unemployment was expected to rise from 4.9-million in May 
to about 5%-million in June. It rose just a little more than that. 

And the reason the rise was, if anything, a little more than expected 
can be explained by the fact that the labor force grew more than had been 
anticipated—from 711-million in May to 74.3-million in June. 


Employment last month scored a very respectable gain, rising by 
about 1.9-million to reach a total of 68.7-million workers. Compare that 
with the same period in other recovery years such as 1955 and 1959: These 
had April-to-May gains of only 1.2-million and 1.3-million, respectively. 

And not only was this year’s rise in employment remarkable as to size; 
it also carried 1961 ahead of the like year-ago month once again. Thus all 
through recession and recovery, employment has topped the same month 
the year before except in April and May this year. 


Of the 2.7-million newcomers in the labor force in June, the Census 
Bureau count indicates that 2%-million were teenagers. But only about 
700,000 of them are believed to be seeking steady employment. 

The others want summer jobs and will go on with their schooling. 


Construction last month hung up the best score in 22 months. Value of work 
put in place is estimated by the Commerce Dept. at an annual rate of 
$5614-billion after adjustment for the normal seasonal pickup. 

Public works continued to set the pace. Spending on government projects 
rose to an annual rate of $17.4-billion—10% over a year ago. 

Nevertheless, privately financed construction is narrowing the gap; at 
$39.1-billion, it was only 2% behind. 


Homebuilding no longer is quite the drag on total construction that it was 
earlier in the year. 

The value of work done on dwellings in June trailed the year-earlier level 
by a smaller margin than any other month this year. 

The record for homebuilding will be brightened over the rest of the year 
by comparison with last year’s declining figures. 

Housing starts so far this year have been at an annual rate of not quite 
$114,-million; to reach the generally expected 1.3-million total for the year, 
they'll have to run over 1,350,000 the rest of the year. 


At best, homebuilding won’t be endangering any records this year. 

The value of work put in place for the first half of 1961 came to only 
$9.6-billion, according to the official estimates. That was 8% short of the 
same period the year before. 

All told, there’s little reason to expect much better than $22-billion on 
the year; even the new housing bill and the pressure to drive down the 
mortgage interest rate will hardly be enough to change that. 





Six-month totals _ 


for construction 
edge above 1960 


Structural steel 
orders up sharply 


Official figures 
show inventory 
recession at end 


Softgoods plants’ 
stocks stay high 


Business outlook continued 


Add up the figures for all types of construction in the first half of 1961 and 
you'll find it was one of the few major industries able to top its year-before 
levels. 

It’s a thin edge—only 1%. But there’s every indication from the volume 
of contract awards on tap (BW—Jul.1’61,p12) that the margin will widen 
through the rest of the year. 


Value of construction work set in place by the end of June amounted to 
$25.4-billion—an impressive record, for no other first half has done as well 
except 1959 when the total was $25.8-billion. 

Even with this vigorous start, however, new construction for all of 1961 
will be doing well to reach the $57.3-billion forecast late last year by the 
Commerce Dept. 


More likely, it will end up closer to 1960's $55.2-billion. 


Steel-using structures—notably industrial and commercial buildings (includ- 
ing office buildings and hotels) and bridges—are building up tonnages for 
the rolling mills. : 

New orders for structural members went above 390,000 tons in May for 
one of the best monthly totals since 1957. At the same time, production 
jumped to 365,000 tons, coming close to the best months last summer. 

And the order backlog continued to grow, reversing the sharp decline 
that marked the May-November period last year. 


Official figures now confirm a fact that almost any businessman has been 
able to guess for at least several weeks: 

Manufacturers no longer are liquidating inventories. 

This highly volatile factor in the business cycle has been entirely a con- 
cern of the durable goods industries. In 11 months, they whacked nearly 
$1.6-billion or 5% off the value of stocks. 

In May, the Dept. of Commerce compilation shows a leveling off. 


Most manufacturers undoubtedly reversed their inventory policy before 
May. But that kind of a decision doesn’t show up at once. 

The value of goods shipped by manufacturers of durable goods has been 
climbing steadily ever since January. If you use the seasonally adjusted fig- 
ures, the gain comes to 10%. (It’s more in the raw numbers.) 

Some of this may have been finished goods shipped out of stock. But a 
major part represented higher production. This required a good bit of inven- 
tory just to hold even, and that’s the story the figures tell. 


As far as nondurable goods are concerned, there just hasn’t been any inven- 
tory cycle. Factories making softgoods set a new high for stocks around the 
beginning of this year and there has been little change since. 

Since November, in fact, these inventories have fluctuated narrowly 
between $23.1-billion and $23.2-billion. Actually, if you allow for seasonal! 
characteristics, they've risen a little. 

This shouldn’t be too surprising. Output of these factories, over-all, didn’ 
decline very much in the recession. And the seasonally adjusted value o! 
their shipments climbed to a new record in May. 

At the same time, the level of new orders has been rising briskly. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 8, 1961, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Yerk, N. Y. 
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Louis G. Seaton, chief GM bargainer, 
opposes any “excessive increase in labor 
costs,” whether in wages or fringes. 
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Auto talks shape a test 


UAW-Big Three bargaining, starting off with a new ‘flexible’ 
union strategy, will provide first big test for 
Administration aim to curb inflationary wage and price rises 


Hemmed in by government and eco- 
nomic pressures, negotiators of the 
United Auto Workers and the Big 
Three of Detroit settled down this 
week to contract bargaining likely 
to be history-making on two counts: 
# Without any doubt, the 1961 
auto bargaining is the testing ground 
for the Administration’s intention to 
curb further “inflationary” wage and 
price rises, either through outright 
controls or strong pressure for a 
voluntary acceptance of restraints. 
« The sessions are likely to pro- 
duce some of the most “flexible” con- 
tract bargaining ever seen in the 
auto industry. For the first time that 
veteran negotiators can remember, 
the union is going into the talks 
without specific demands on paper. 
Neither side is taking a rigid stand, 
as both did in 1958, and as the union 
has for more than a decade on such 
issues as profit-sharing, the guaran- 
teed annual wage, and pensions. 
Neither side, moreover, wants a 
strike or government intervention. 
Administration stand. Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s special assistant, Walt W. Ros- 
tow, has put in blunt terms the 
Administration’s views on the infla- 
tionary threat of “excessive” wage 
and price increases. “As we go into 
the new wage negotiations,” he said, 
“the question is whether we will 
negotiate our way into inflation or 
whether we can exercise discipline 
without wage and price controls.” 
The President’s 2l-member Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy next week will come to 
grips with the “restraint” issue for 
the first time. The committee plans 
to discuss the issue in general terms. 
Though it’s likely to try to avoid the 
auto bargaining situation, the De- 
troit talks will be in the minds of 
its members. 
Both sides at Detroit are. aware 
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Walter P. Reuther, UAW head, ex- 


pounds “principles” for job security, 
but withholds any specific demands. 
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GM-UAW contract negotiations open in newly refurbished bargaining room in Detroit’s GM Building, setting stage for this 
year’s Big Three auto bargaining. UAW negotiators (backs to camera) face GM team headed by Vice-Pres. Seaton. 


of the Administration’s stand. UAW 
and other AFL-CIO spokesmen ex- 
press some irritation about it. The 
“wage restraint” pitch, coming as 
the auto talks start, checks the un- 
ion’s hand and strengthens that of 
the auto makers, they complain. 

Slow start. Such controversial] 
matters, however, were little in evi- 
dence in the opening day smiles and 
quips across the bargaining tables 
(picture, above) last week at General 
Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., and 
Chrysler Corp. Then negotiations 
settled down into a flow of union 
rhetoric. Not until next week will 
UAW negotiators finish outlining 
Walter P. Reuther’s “bold new ap- 
proach” to bargaining. 

This is a potpourri of “principles 
and priorities” designed to reflect the 
insecurity of some 525,000 auto 
workers in a time of technological 
unemployment. As a new vehicle for 
revitalizing union militance in bar- 
gaining, the UAW president's ap- 
proach already has started a bargain- 
ing trend, and may inject new 
procedures into auto talks. 

But for all the talk of “job se- 
curity,’ nobody expects to solve un- 
employment problems at the bar- 
gaining table. In the end, labor peace 
in the auto industry will depend on 
both sides’ willingness to do some 
fast trading on wage and fringe 
gains. 


1. Push on labor costs 


Reuther’s big problem is deciding 
how hard he can push on money de- 
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mands if he wants to heed Adminis- 
tration pleas to hold down wage 
boosts. 

Even with his “flexible” program, 
Reuther is committed to defend- 
ing the union’s deferred-pay-raise 
clauses. The 2% annual productivity 
increase now adds about 7¢ an hour 
to auto worker wages. The cost-of- 
living “escalator” clauses may add a 
couple more pennies a year, depend- 
ing on rises in the Consumer Price 
Index. Auto workers haven't had a 
c-of-] raise since December. 

Any one of a number of union- 
proposed fringe benefit increases 
would pile more money on total la- 
bor costs. Auto management says it 
would cost 7¢ to 10¢ an hour to 
assume the workers’ present half 
share of health insurance payments, 
a union demand that has great rank- 
and-file appeal. 

Reuther is feeling pressure from 
other unionists to ignore the Admin- 
istration’s pleas. Dissatisfied with 
what he considers conservative AFL- 
CIO policies in many areas, he is 
trying to strike a new tone in collec- 
tive bargaining with his “new con- 
cepts.” But he has to prove his ap- 
proach in negotiations. 

Over their shoulders. The com- 
panies, too, feel boxed in by pres- 
sures. Auto management is anxiously 
glancing over its shoulder at Wash- 
ington and at auto sales charts. 

The labor relations officials of the 
Big Three, sitting at bargaining 
tables many miles apart.in the De- 
troit area, are skeptical of Reuther’s 
new tactics. “It’s a roundup of every- 


thing Walter’s ever asked for or ever 
will,” says one top company man. 

The companies don't want to 
crowd Reuther to the brink of strike, 
however, and risk intervention by 
Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Though Goldberg denies any inten- 
tion to “meddle” in auto affairs, he 
has said a strike would be “intoler- 
able.” Company officials think that 
means he would intervene if a strike 
is threatened. 

And though sales charts show car 
sales rising with the economy, auto 
makers need labor peace this fall to 
take advantage of an expected big 
fourth-quarter market. The Big 
Three’s 1958 contracts with UAW 
expire on Aug. 31, just as new-model 
production is starting. If a strike 
cuts off production, even the present 
inventory of nearly a million cars 
wouldn't last long. 

How much solidarity? A lot de- 
pends, too, on whether Big Three 
solidarity is as tight as in 1958, when 
the UAW was held to minimal gains. 
For months there have been reports 
of strains in the alliance because of 
Ford’s and Chrysler’s distaste for the 
GM-originated c-of-] and _ produc- 
tivity increase clauses. 

But when Chrysler made its first 
proposals last week, neither clause 
was mentioned. The UAW thought 
this significant because Chrysler 
wanted to strike out both clauses in 
1958. Of course, Chrysler still has 
two months to propose changes. 

Dragging on. Another puzzle for 
the companies is whether Reuther 
will be making up his mind on wage 
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and fringe drives by contract ex- 
piration time at the end of August. 
Talks could last as long as in 1958, 
when they dragged on for three and 
a half months after contracts expired 
May 29. Auto workers stayed on the 
job without contracts until the mid- 
September _ settlement—but the 
UAW lost thousands of dollars in 
dues in the no-contract period. UAW 
won't want to repeat this procedure 
for long. 


ll. Setting the stage 


As in other years, negotiations 
started last week at GM, tradition- 
ally the industry pace-setter and by 
far the biggest employer of union 
members—about 305,000. Ford has 
110,000, Chrysler 50,000, and the 
other two major car manufacturers, 
American Motors Corp. and Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp., 23,000 and 
8,000. 

Reuther and his 11-man GM bar- 
gaining team went to the GM build- 
ing, a few miles north of Detroit’s 
hub, for opening sessions on Wed- 
nesday, June 28. The next day he ac- 
companied another team to Ford’s 
Central Staff Building, in Dearborn, 
about 20 miles west of the hub. Ne- 
gotiations started at Chrysler’s Per- 
sonnel Building, 2 mile west of the 
downtown area, that Friday. 

Keynote speeches. As_ usual, 
Reuther orated long and hard in all 
three places about unemployment 
problems. But the stage for the ne- 
gotiations drama was really set at 
the GM session. 
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Surrounded by nearly 50 negoti- 
ators and contract specialists, Reu- 
ther and Louis G. Seaton, GM vice- 
president (personnel) and chief GM 
bargainer, met for three hours. 
Reuther and Leonard Woodcock, 
UAW vice-president and director of 
its GM Dept., demanded that GM 
divide “excessive” profits and execu- 
tive bonuses among hourly workers. 
But Reuther also pledged to “do 
anything possible” to avoid govern- 
ment interference. 

Seaton, regarded as the Big 
Three’s most influential negotiator, 
replied that “an excessive increase in 
labor costs, whether in the form of 
wages or in fringe benefits, can only 
contribute to unsound wage and 
price movements.” 

The union also warned that it ex- 
pected a better settlement at GM 
than at other companies because, it 
said, GM can pay more. It’s unlikely 
that GM negotiators will go along 
with this viewpoint. 

New face. There are few new faces 
at the Big Three bargaining tables 
this year. The biggest change is at 
Ford, where Kenneth D. Cassidy, 
new vice-president (industrial rela- 
tions), takes over from John S. Bugas, 
now head of Ford’s international 
group. Cassidy, 62, a former finan- 
cial editor, brings 15 years’ experi- 
ence as a Ford manufacturing cost 
specialist to the bargaining table. 
Most of the talking, though, will 
still be done by Malcolm L. Denise, 
47, vice-president (labor relations), 
second to Bugas for many years. 


Talk and doubletalk. Almost dailv 


for the next two months, the 100 or 
so union and management negoti- 
ators for the Big Three and Ameri- 
can Motors—which started talks this 
week—will be haggling over Walter 
Reuther’s vague, generalized de- 
mands. 
What UAW actually wants may, 
of course, be specific enough in the 
minds of its bargainers. But what 
company Officials fear is that UAW’s 
failure to start off with specific de- 
mands on paper may add even more 
“doubletalk” to the usual bargaining 
jargon and bog down the talks. 


Ill. The new approach 


There are several changes in the 
union approach. Formerly, UAW 
opened negotiations by listing pro- 
posed contractual changes in con- 
tractual language. This year it’s pro- 
posing, in general language only, a 
number of solutions to “problems” 
in each area and, in effect, asking the 
companies to choose. When the 
union decides it’s time to make a 
specific demand, it will come to the 
tables with comprehensive written 
statements—a GM technique. 

UAW also wants to settle local 
plant problems as the negotiations 
progress, instead of holding them 
until a national agreement is 
reached. It hopes thereby to cut the 
number of local strikes that some- 
times break out, especially at GM, 
after contract signing. 

Whether the new approach will 
add leverage to union positions re- 
mains to be seen. But it’s spreading 
to other unions. The International 
Union of Electrical Workers, which 
will be negotiating with GM on the 
floor below the UAW talks, has 
adopted a similar approach. So has 
the United Packinghouse Workers, 
in its industry. 

Where it will lead. Despite UAW’s 
vague demands for recognition of 
“principles’-—such as salaries for 
hourly production workers—auto 
management believes most of the 
money bargaining in the end will 
involve these questions: the annual 
improvement factor (or productivity) 
raises, c-of-] escalator clauses, sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits, 
and health insurance provisions. 

Management thinks a good deal 
of the union’s “principles” as to more 
security will converge on SUB 
changes. The union wants to raise 
SUB payments by about 15%, 
lengthen duration of payments, make 
changes in eligibility units. Besides 
asking the companies to assume full 
costs of health insurance, it will de- 
mand lower retirement ages, higher 
pensions, and moving allowances for 
workers idled by plant closings. 
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In Congress 


Two big issues before the windup 


Foreign aid and school assistance are the only major problems 
requiring resolution before adjournment. 
But they are likely to keep the lawmakers busy all summer 


Congress is driving for adjournment 
by Labor Day with two big issues re- 
maining before it. But these two will 
cause an extra amount of perspira- 
tion through the hot Washington 
summer—aid to schools and foreign 
aid. 

If Pres. Kennedy gets most of what 
he wants on these two counts, 1960 
would be chalked up as a productive 
session. 

Foreign aid. Most of the $4.5-bil- 
lion Kennedy has requested for for- 
eign aid will be approved, of course. 
But success or failure will be meas- 
ured in terms of whether Congress 
grants the President’s request to 
finance foreign aid by long-term bor- 
rowing authority. 

Kennedy has asked for five-year 
authority to commit money abroad 
without having to come back to Con- 
gress each year for appropriations. 
The Administration argues that this 
is the key to putting foreign aid on 
an efficient and effective basis, en- 
abling the U.S. to program long- 
term development projects and spark 
economic and social reform in re- 
turn. 

The request arouses Congressional 
jealously of its right to review Ad- 
ministration expenditures annually 
and force changes where it sees fit. 
But Congress also recognizes that 
broad changes are needed in foreign 
aid administration. Congressional 
leaders are talking about a compro- 
mise, perhaps three-year borrowing 
authority instead of five, with Con- 
gress getting some authority to re- 
view the program. 

School assistance. Aid to school 
construction and teachers’ salaries is 
a highly volatile issue since it’s tied 
up with the religious issue. The vote 
can go either way. The Senate al- 
ready has passed a $2.5-billion grant 
program. Whether the House goes 
along will depend largely on what 
support or opposition develops for a 
companion measure providing loans 
for construction of science, language, 
and mathematics classrooms for 
private schools. 

Pre-holiday action. Before recess- 
ing for a long Fourth of July holiday, 
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Congress quickened its legislative 
pace with a number of significant 
actions: 

# It took final action on the biggest 
housing bill in history, variously esti- 
mated at $5-billion to $9-billion over 
four years. The measure, quickly 
signed by Kennedy, increases the 
maximum mortgage under FHA 
insurance and lengthens maturities, 
eases downpayments slightly on new 
homes, provides low downpayments 
and 35- to 40-year maturities for low- 
cost housing, and liberalizes home 
improvement loans. Other features 
include $2-billion to continue the 
urban renewal program for another 
four years; $1.2-billion to extend the 
college housing program for four 
years; $75-million for housing for the 
elderly. 

# The President signed the meas- 
ure liberalizing social security. It al- 
lows men to retire at age 62, instead 
of 65, receiving 80% of the monthly 
benefits provided for the later age. 
Widows will get 82.5% of their hus- 
bands’ weekly payment instead of 
75%. Minimum monthly benefits are 
raised from $33 to $40. Eligibility re- 
quirements are eased slightly, and 
the amount of money a retired per- 
son can earn without losing benefits 
is raised slightly. To finance the pro- 
gram, the payroll tax for employer 
and employee will be raised one- 
eighth of 1% each beginning next 
Jan. 1. 

* The President’s highway financ- 
ing program was given final ap- 
proval, assuring completion of the 
41,000-mi. interstate program on 
schedule in 1972. The federal tax on 
gasoline and diesel fuel is continued 
at 4¢ per gal., rather than dropping 
to 3¢. Beginning next year, all, in- 
stead of half, of the revenue from 
federal excises on new trucks will 
be earmarked for spending on high- 
ways. The trucking industry, origi- 
nally tabbed for a $300-million an- 
nual increase in levies to finance the 
highway program, will pay half that 
amount—taxes on heavy trucks will 
be increased from $1.50 to $3 per 
1,000 Ib. Tread rubber will be taxed 
5¢ rather than 3¢ per Ib., and tire and 


tube taxes, now 8¢ and 9¢, respec- 
tively, will go up to 10¢ per lb. 

= Senate i House conferees 
agreed on a bill increasing grants for 
sewage treatment plant construc- 
tion from the present $50-million a 
year to $80-million in fiscal 1962, $90- 
million in 1963, and $100-million 
for each of the following four fiscal 
years. 

* The Senate authorized the full 
$1.8-billion Kennedy sought as the 
first installment on placing a man on 
the moon. 

Strange pattern. The President's 
program for reorganizing the regu- 
latory agencies has received 
strangely mixed treatment in Con- 
gress. The plans for all agencies 
called for basically the same ap- 
proach: Delegating rule-making au- 
thority to individual commissioners, 
hearing examiners, and other staff to 
speed up handling of the work load 
and free commissioners for the big- 
ger policymaking decisions. 

Both houses have approved reor- 
ganization of the Federal Trade 
Commission and Civil Aeronautics 
Board. But the Senate killed reor- 
ganization of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and the House 
rejected a similar plan for the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 
Hearings are still in progress on re- 
organization of the National Labor 
Relations Board and Federal Mari- 
time Board. 

A modified reorganization pro- 
posal for FCC now awaits a House 
vote and is given a good chance of 
passage. A new, modified proposal 
for the SEC has been introduced in 
the Senate. 

Likely postponements. Two other 
major Administration proposals are 
likely to be postponed until next 
year. Tax reform may be acted on by 
the House this summer. But the Sen- 
ate probably will not get around to 
it until next year. 

Medical aid for the aged under 
social security deliberately has been 
postponed until next year. The Ad- 
ministration believes such legislation 
will have a better chance in an elec- 
tion year. 
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The big drop in the Canadian dollar 
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New Canadian dollar: 
its effect on U.S. 


Manufacturers with Canadian affiliates love it; exporters 
hate it. But most businessmen with Canadian ties 
expect the move to help, rather than hurt, trade relations 


In his budget presented to Can- 
ada’s House of Commons on June 
20, Finance Minister Donald M. 
Fleming said Canada would use the 
monetary resources at its disposal to 
bring the Canadian dollar to “a sub- 
stantial discount” from that of the 
U.S. (BW—Jun.2461,p41). The fol- 
lowing day, the Canadian dollar 
dropped abruptly from _ slightly 
above par to about 98¢ U.S., and 
by midweek had drifted down to 
about 964¢ U.S. (chart). 

U.S. companies are having a 
tough time assessing the net impact 
of the new discount on the Canadian 
dollar. Business ties with Canada 
are massive and complex. U.S. direct 
investment in Canada totaled $10.8- 
billion at the end of 1960—roughly 
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one-third of the total foreign direct 
investment by U.S. companies. 

In addition to operating Canadian 
subsidiaries or branches, most big 
U.S. companies import from Canada, 
export to Canada, and often have 
licensing agreements with Canadian 
producers. 

Some optimism. The cheaper 
Canadian dollar has different effects 
on each of these activities. 

Nevertheless, most businessmen 
with the important exception of 
those for whom the main impact is 
stiffer competition from lower-priced 
Canadian exports—are cautiously 
hopeful that the cheaper Canadian 
dollar will have beneficial results. 

During the past couple of weeks, 
Business Week reporters talked with 





U.S. companies with substantial in- 
terests in the Canadian economy— 
and to representatives of the Cana- 
dian subsidiaries and branches of 
these companies—about the busi- 
ness impact of the cheaper Canadian 
dollar. 

Optimism is strongest among those 
with Canadian subsidiaries and 
branches. 

Easing tensions. Some companies 
interpret the new Canadian move as 
signaling an easing of U.S.-Canadian 
economic tensions. In effect, Canada 
decided to deal with its economic 
difficulties by improving the sales 
prospects of its exports rather than 
by restricting the inflow of foreign 
capital and goods. This, says the 
sales vice-president of a large build- 
ing materials manufacturer with a 
Canadian subsidiary, marks the end 
of an era in which “Canadian na- 
tionalism was so strong that there 
was a stigma attached to all Ameri- 
can-owned companies.” This opinion 
gets some support from other U.S. 
executives. 

Economic spur. Companies with 
Canadian operations are also hope- 
ful that the new budget will get the 
Canadian economy moving again 
after a five-year period of painfully 
slow growth and cramped profit mar- 
gins. 

Robert G. Biesel, executive vice- 
president of General American 
Transportation Corp., notes that his 
company’s Canadian operations have 
been hurt by recession. Now he is 
hopeful that with the measures that 
Canada has taken, they'll start pick- 
ing up. This opinion is echoed by ex- 
ecutives on the international staff 
of one of Detroit’s Big Three. 

The auto industry is particularly 
pleased by a bonus feature of the 
Canadian budget: the 742% reduc- 
tion in the Canadian manufacturing 
excise tax on cars. The Big Three 
immediately announced that they 
would reduce the price of their Ca- 
nadian manufactured lines by the 
amount of the tax reduction—$150 
in the case of conventional models. 
And they are looking forward to 
sales increases as a result of lower 
prices. 


1. Negative reaction 


Despite this optimism, most U.S. 
executives recognize that the effects 
of the cheaper Canadian dollar on 
the profitability of their Canadian 
operations will not all be to the good. 

“The drop in the Canadian dollar 
means we've suffered a substantial 
loss on the book value of our Cana- 
dian investments,” says O. R. Mertz, 
financial vice-president of Koehring 
Co., which manufactures pulp-mill 
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equipinent in a Canadian subsidiary. 
Mertz also notes that when U.S. 
companies bring back dividends and 
profits from Canada: “They won't get 
the full amount back; there’s been 
an erosion because of the 97¢ Cana- 
dian dollar.” 


Il. Inflation scare 


Also on the negative side, many 
executives, both in the U.S. parent 
companies and in Canadian subsidi- 
aries, worry lest “the advantage of 
the lower Canadian dollar will be 
offset by rising prices,” in the words 
of a Chicago manufacturing execu- 
tive. 

Inflation worries are shared by 
bankers and brokers in both the U. S. 
and Canada. Eric S. Morse, vice- 
president of W.C. Pitfield & Co., 
Ltd., one of Canada’s major broker- 
age firms, is concerned about the 
inflationary impact of the $1-billion 
cash deficit in Fleming’s budget. 
Morse argues: “Massive deficit fi- 
nancing is inflationary. It tends to 
cause apprehension and weaken in- 
vestor confidence in the Canadian 
economy.” 

Devaluation parallel. To the infla- 
tion potential of the Canadian defi- 
cit, some international trade experts 
add the inflation potential of the 
cheaper Canadian dollar itself. “The 
cheaper Canadian dollar means that 
an imported item which formerly 
cost $1 in Canada will now cost 
$1.03,” says one Canadian interna- 
tional trade expert. This man sees 
dangerous parallels between the 
lower Canadian dollar and the fa- 
mous Cripps devaluation in Britain 
in 1949. The immediate result of the 
British devaluation was enough cost 
inflation to wipe out any advantage 
to British traders in world markets 
resulting from a cheaper pound. 

Other Canadian economists—in- 
cluding many in government—dis- 
agree. They argue that when Britain 
devalued, its economy was running 
at full blast; right now, Canada has 
high unemployment and excess ca- 
pacity. And these economists con- 
tend that Canada’s economic slack 
will protect against inflationary 
wages and price increases—at least 
until the Canadian economy gets 
near full employment again. 

Finance Minister Fleming obvi- 
ously agrees with this second view. 
Rejecting a suggestion that inflation- 
ary tendencies are inherent in his 
budget, Fleming said during a House 
of Commons debate: “I just don’t 
think that there is a danger of in- 
flation at present. To bring an over- 
priced dollar into better relationship 
with other currencies will give an 
impetus to the Canadian economy.” 
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“‘Wait-and-see”’ policy. Despite a 
generally hopeful attitude toward 
the consequences of a cheaper Cana- 
dian dollar, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of U.S. companies included in 
the Business Week survey are adopt- 
ing a “wait-and-see” attitude toward 
increasing their capital spending 
plans in Canada. This is true even 
though the Canadian budget pro- 
poses an investment incentive scheme 
allowing a 50% higher first-year 
write-off on new plant and equip- 
ment. 


Ill. Expansion hedges 


Behind this caution is high excess 
capacity in Canadian branches and 
subsidiaries. Most U.S. companies 
don’t see sufficient extra incentive in 
the Canadian budget—or in the 
lower dollar—to accelerate their in- 
vestment. Companies reported their 
Canadian investment plans “well set” 
or “over for now.” But they generally 
agreed with a Milwaukee manufac- 
turer who says that if the Canadian 
economy picks up fast enough to re- 
quire additional capital plant, “then 
we will participate.” 

Sources of supply. Some compa- 
nies are studying a shift to Canadian 
sources of supply. William Mason, 
vice-president and comptroller of 
Basic Products Corp., which pro- 
duces components for the electronics 
and metals industries, says his com- 
panys Canadian subsidiary already 
has in the works a program to ac- 
quire more materials in Canada. 
“The dollar action will certainly ac- 
celerate that program,” he adds. 
Northwest lumber companies are 
already taking a look at Canadian 
timber and newspaper publishers at 
Canadian newsprint. While the steel 
companies queried don’t expect to 
increase their imports of Canadian 
ore instantly, some steelmen talked 
about accelerating ore imports in the 
foreseeable future. 

Nothing but trouble. Although the 
cheaper Canadian dollar may prove 
something of a boon to raw material 
importers, it spells nothing but 
trouble for U.S. raw material pro- 
ducers. Pacific Northwest lumber 
and pulp producers are worried 
about potential price-cutting by 
Canadian producers in an industry 
where the price structure is already 
weak. And U.S. lead and zinc mines 
are upset by the same possibility. 

Coal exports to Canada also will 
be cut. The Canadian industry is 
heavily subsidized, with subsidies 
based on the delivered price of U.S. 
coal to Canada. The lower Canadian 
dollar thus will mean increased sub- 
sidies to the Canadian industry, to 
the disadvantage of U.S. coal. 





Eye on the storm 


Science 
ready for 
hurricanes 


Radar, planes and Tiros III 
will provide elaborate warning 
net. Seeding to be tried 


The hurricane season is with us 
again, at least in theory. Actually, no 
storm has been reported vet, but the 
official opening day was June 15 and 
the time of trouble won't end until 
mid-September. 

Never before has the U.S. been 
so amply prepared for the storm sea- 
son. True, science isn’t able yet to 
prevent the storms from forming, or 
to shoo them away from land. What 
we do have is the most elaborate 
warning system ever devised. 

Teletype and radar warning net- 
works have been reinforced. Hurri- 
cane hunter planes of the Air Force 
and the Navy are at their stations in 
Bermuda and Puerto Rico. The 
Weather Bureau’s own fleet of 
weather research planes, laden with 
the latest equipment, stands ready 
at Miami. 

This year there will be an added 
starter that may make the difference. 
Sometime in the next 10 days a Tiros 
III satellite is to be shot into equa- 
torial orbit; it will be equipped with 
cameras to spot hurricanes in the 
formative stage. 

Although the season is already on 
in which the great low trough areas 
begin to swing north from the equa- 
tor and to breed tropical storms, the 
records show that it’s in late August 
and September that the hurricanes 
do their heaviest damage in the east- 
ern U.S. There’s a good scientific 
reason for this. The sun reaches its 
most northerly position—as seen 
from the earth—on June 21 and 
pours its maximum heat on the tropi- 
cal areas of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. It takes time—usually until 
late August—for this heat to be con- 
verted into rotating winds and tor- 
rential rains. But when it is, a hurri- 
cane, which is really a giant heat 
engine, has been born. 

Westerly drift. Hurricanes that de- 
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South Pacific typhoon was photographed by Tiros I satellite; Tiros III will send 
similar pictures. Both typhoons and hurricanes are forms of cyclones. 


velop in the western part of the At- 
lantic, the Caribbean, or the Gulf of 
Mexico, usually drift in a westerly 
direction with the trade winds until 
they leave the tropics. This means 
that there is plenty of time to spot 
them. But just spotting them isn't 
enough. 

The atmospheric currents at the 
storm’s center determine the path 
that any given hurricane takes as it 
comes under the influence of the pre- 
vailing westerly winds in the middle 
latitudes. These currents change 
continuously. As a result, a constant 
flow of information must be main- 
tained back to Weather Bureau 
headquarters if the storm’s course is 
to be predicted accurately. 

The U.S. is now set up to main- 
tain this flow. Paul L. Moore, super- 
vising forecaster for the Miami 
Weather Bureau, says the coastal 
network has been completed to a 
point where reporting stations are 
spaced no farther than 25 miles apart 
all the way from Brownsville, Tex., 
to Portland, Me. The newest radar 
equipment, specifically built _ to 
weather tracking specifications, has 
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been installed at key points. It has 
a range of 250 miles; the Weather 
Bureau says it is more sensitive than 
anything devised before. 

Tracking Donna. Moore says it 
was the new radar, then being tried 
out at Miami, Key West, Tampa, 
and Daytona Beach, that kept close 
tabs on Hurricane Donna last year. 
Now the equipment has been in- 
stalled at such points as Brownsville, 
New Orleans, Charleston, Washing- 
ton, and New York. “Quite compara- 
ble” sets are in operation at Cape 
Hatteras and Nantucket. 

No matter how sensitive, land- 
based radar can spot only the actual 
rain, hail, and sleet elements of a 
storm. A satellite can watch the gen- 
eral path of a hurricane as it swirls 
along. But reconnaissance planes are 
still essential to determine the depth 
of the storm, its intensity, and what 
areas are covered by its gale winds. 
This is the part of the job that the 
Air Force and Navy hunter planes 
will handle. 

Everything now is ready to do the 
tracking job. Moore says: “We feel 
that we're about as ready for this 





hurricane season as we know how 
to be.” 

Prevention. That still leaves the 
job of learning how to prevent hurri- 
canes. There, too, an expanded re- 
search effort is ready for this year, 
with Tiros III expected to play an 
important role. 

Tiros III will carry two wide- 
angle-lens cameras instead of the one 
installed in Tiros I and II. Each lens 
will be able to cover a 750-mile area 
at a crack; power for relaying pic- 
tures to ground-receiving stations 
will be supplied by over 9,000 solar 
cells. 

Experience has proved to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics & Space Admin- 
istration and the Weather Bureau 
the value of having a backup camera 
on board a weather satellite. Shortly 
after Tiros II was fired into orbit, its 
wide-angle camera went dead. That 
left only a narrow-angle camera to 
feed back pictures to the ground— 
and the pictures weren't particularly 
valuable from the standpoint of ac- 
curate weather predictions. 

Despite its camera troubles, Tiros 
II has been in orbit since last Novem- 
ber and is still sending back pictures. 
Its orbit proved to be very good 
(387 miles to Perigee, 453 miles at 
Apogee). NASA will try for approxi- 
mately the same orbit with Tiros III. 
If it succeeds, Tiros II may be or- 
dered to stop sending. That's because 
both satellites would be broadcasting 
on the same frequency, and there 
could be confusion as to which of the 
two satellites had spotted what and 
where. 

The Weather Bureau will use pic- 
tures from Tiros III in its study of 
the nature of hurricanes. Working 
the other side of the street—trying 
to learn how to control the storms— 
will be the bureau’s hurricane _re- 
search planes. As these planes bull 
their way into the teeth of 125-mph. 
winds this year, they will be carry- 
ing something extra—silver iodide 
burners. 

Seeding. The burners are for seed- 
ing—to find out whether cloud-seed- 
ing speeds or deters hurricanes. The 
seeding this year will be strictly ex- 
perimental, according to Harry W. 
Hawkins, assistant director of the 
Weather Bureau's hurricane research 
program. For reasons of safety, the 
planes won't seed any storm that is 
headed toward land or is less than 
1,000 miles out at sea. But Hawkins 
is hopeful. “It could be,” he says, 
“that we find that we can weaken 
the spiral band by seeding.” If that 
works out, science will have its first 
real clue to breaking up the chain of 
developments that eventually ends 
up as a storm called Ann, Betsy, or 


Carla. 
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Private utilities brace fora fight | 


They see plan for transmission line from Bonneville to 
California (map) as opening move in Administration 
drive for public power reminiscent of New Deal programs 


Since the heyday of public power 
development under the New Deal, 
the nation’s electric companies have 
felt a gradual easing of the threat 
of new public power advances. Un- 
der the Truman Administration, the 
federal government started new pub- 
lic projects, it’s true, but it instituted 
no radical new policies. Then came 
the Eisenhower Administration's 
“partnership” program, with a policy 
of no major public power starts. 

Now, however, utility executives 
see the public vs. private power con- 
troversy suddenly reviving to New 
Deal proportions. They find cause 
for alarm in new principles proposed 
by the Kennedy Administration that 
could mean a broad expansion of 
federal government activities in the 
power field. 

“Some people in Washington seem 
to think that the electric utility in- 
dustry is a large part of the Adminis- 
tration’s New Frontier,” the Edison 
Electric Institute’s president, Philip 
A. Fleger of Duquesne Light Co., 
said not long ago. 

New directions. Two proposals of 
the Kennedy Administration in par- 
ticular are arousing the utility men. 
These call for: 

* A network of federal transmis- 
sion lines to connect the various 
federal power systems from coast to 
coast. The first would be a high- 
voltage inter-tie from the Bonneville 
system of the Pacific Northwest to 
California (map). 

= New federal generating capacity 
that would be built for its own sake, 
not merely as one feature of multi- 
purpose water projects whose major 
aims are irrigation of arid land or 
flood control. The first would be a 
700,000-kw. atomic power plant at 
Hanford Laboratories in Washington 
State. 

In the proposed new web of trans- 
mission lines, the power men see 
more than mere duplication of pool- 
ing arrangements between regions 
already made by the industry. They 
fear a loss of markets: Federal trans- 
mission lines, required by law to 
give preference to public bodies, 
rural co-ops, and the like, could take 
customers from private companies. 
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Some communities might buy out 
their private electric systems to tie 
on to the federal lines, and co-ops 
might lure big industrial plants away 
from private utilities with cheaper 
federal power. 

In the new federal generating ca- 
pacity, the industry sees a threat 
of federal generation of electric 
power wherever the government de- 
cides it wants to do it. This would 
reverse the present policy that power 
is only an incidental role for the 
federal government—now the rule 
except for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which generates 75% of its 
power from steam. 

Kennedy’s views. Pres. Kennedy 
outlined the power policies he had in 
mind in his February message on 
natural resources. He said then he 
had asked Interior Secy. Stewart L. 
Udall “to develop plans for the early 
interconnection of areas served by 
that department’s marketing agen- 
cies with adequate common-carrier 
transmission lines.” Later, he asked 
Congress to permit conversion of the 
new atomic reactor being built at 
Hanford (BW—May661,p53) to a 
dual-purpose plant with power ca- 


pacity. 
The Administration is not yet 
firmly committed to any specific 


transmission line, but there is little 
doubt of its plan. Secy. Udall has 
named a_ task force, headed bv 
Bonneville Administrator Charles F 
Luce, to study the feasibility of the 
Bouneville-California line. The task 
force is to report by Nov. 1. 

Bonneville issues. The Adminis- 
tration’s main object is to obtain new 
markets for power generated by the 
Bonneville Power Administration 
system. Especially in times of high 
water flow, the system’s capacity is 
in excess of demand, and it has to 
let water run over its dams. 

Growth of the Northwest will 
eventually absorb the surplus, but at 


exceeded $10-million last year, and 
may be higher this year. Bonneville 
could get back in the black by rais- 
ing its rates, but Luce wants to keep 


them low in hopes of attracting eBusiness week 


more industries to the area. Mean- 
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while, he would ship the surplus 
electricity to California. 

Formerly, such long transmission 
lines were regarded as undesirable 
because of loss of electricity in 
transmission. But the advent of 
higher-voltage transmission (BW— 
Dec.1760,p82) has cut these losses 
and made longer distance transmis- 
sion economical. 

Private utility executives concede 
that private connections between the 
Northwest and Southern California 
ure about the weakest among _re- 
gional ties. Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. has proposea building its own 
230,000-volt line from Northern 
California into Oregon; and private 
utilities are now considering propos- 
ing a 500,000-volt line in the area. 

But utility men insist a line of the 
size envisioned by Udall would not 
be. economically feasible just to 
transmit surplus power. On the latter 
point, they feel they are supported 
by the Administration’s desire to pro- 
vide firm power at Hanford. 

Some public power advocates in 
the Northwest join in opposing the 
inter-tie, fearing it would put a drain 
on Northwest power in water-short 
years, and perhaps deprive the 
Northwest of part of Bonneville’s 
power permanently by committing it 
to California. The Administration is 
trying to soothe these fears by offer- 
ing a guarantee that California 
would have only second call on sur- 
plus Bonneville power and that all 
California contracts must contain 
short-term cutback clauses. 

More power. In the Administration 
view, there would be plenty of 
power if it has its way at Hanford, 
and if the pending U.S.-Canadian 
treaty for development of the upper 
Columbia River goes through. The 
treaty, signed in the last days of the 
Eisenhower Administration,  pro- 
vides for power generation and stor- 
age, with the Libby Dam on the 
U.S. side of the border, and other 
dams and reservoirs on the Canadian 
side. 

The U.S. Senate has ratified it, but 
Canadian Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker is waiting to come to terms 
with the provincial government of 
British Columbia before pushing it 
through the Canadian Parliament. 

Hanford looks like a sure bet. 
Pres. Kennedy has come out strongly 
for a dual-purpose plant with gen- 
erating facilities, and the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy has already approved the neces- 
sary funds. If the House and Senate 
go along, this would overrule indus- 
try objections that the power is not 
needed because of the Bonneville 
surplus. 

Other worries. Besides these major 
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worries, utility men see other causes 
for concern in Administration policy: 

* Secy. Udall has stepped into the 
long-standing controversy over dams 
on the middle Snake River, a Colum- 
bia tributary, just below Hells Can- 
yon. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion is nearing a ruling on rivai 
projects by public and private utility 
groups for building a dam at differ- 
ent sites. Udall asked a four-year de- 
lay to give the Interior Dept. time 
to study facilities for migratory fish 
and the effect of the dams on them. 
With two Kennedy nominees—Jo- 
seph C. Swidler and Howard Morgan 
—now on the FPC and a third, Law- 
rence J. O'Connor, named to replace 


Republican Arthur Kline (BW—Jul.L 
’61,p22), the Democrats will likely 
give Udall what he wants. 

# Private power men are unhappy 
over the Administration’s boost to 
new generating capacity under the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
The new REA boss, Norman M. 
Clapp, plans a new REA section to 
study the feasibility of co-op gener- 
ating facilities. To apply for REA 
loans for building them, he has an- 
nounced, co-ops would only have to 
demonstrate that they need to build 
their own power plants to stay in 
business because they can’t get fair 
contracts to buy wholesale power 
from others. 


Cheaper power from the atom 


Pacific Gas & Electric, proposing a $61-million generating 
plant near San Francisco, claims it has reduced cost 
of atomic power. If so, this may hasten its commercial use 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. last week 
announced plans for a 325,000-kw. 
atomic power plant to be built at 
Bodega Bay on the California coast 
about 50 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. If approved by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, 
construction of the $61-million 
atomic generating plant will be 
started next summer and completed 
by late 1965. 

Pres. Norman R. Sutherland says 
that with fuel oil at its current price 
of $2.25 per bbl., atomic power will 
be a shade cheaper than power from 
an oil-fired generator. He figures the 
atomic cost at 5.62 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour with the plant’s first ura- 
nium core, and at 5.32 mills per kwh. 
with its second. Oil-fueled steam 
plants of comparable size under con- 
struction in the same area are figured 
at 5.7 mills per kwh., he says. 

Part of the credit for the fact that 
atomic power is more competitive 
goes to PG&E’s technical refine- 
ments; part belongs to the increased 
cost of oil. 

The Bodega Bay plant, powered 
by a boiling water reactor supplied 
by General Electric Co., would be 
the biggest single-cycle boiling water 
reactor in the U.S. Pacific Gas & 
Electric intends to finance it pri- 
vately. 

With other generating facilities 
now under construction, the Bodega 
Bay plant would increase the big 
private utility’s installed capacity of 


5.0-million kw. by another 1-million 
kw. The other construction includes 
a 60,000-kw. atomic power plant 
near Eureka. 

Safety feature. At the Eureka 
plant—which is now ready to receive 
its power unit—PG&E introduced as 
a safety factor an underground “pres- 
sure suppression” system for confine- 
ment of radioactive substances in 
the event of a breakdown. Suther- 
land says the same system will be 
used at Bodega Bay—a steel and 
concrete “dry well” 100 ft. deep and 
120 ft. in diameter, with facilities 
for capturing any material that might 
escape in an explosion. Sutherland 
hopes that this safety feature will 
speed the day when nuclear plants 
will be socially acceptable in centers 
of population and power load. 

Big program. The new atomic 
plant will go into a power market in 
Northern California that has been 
growing at an annual rate of 7% 
compounded, doubling about every 
10 years. PG&E’s planning to meet 
this demand takes into account the 
possibility that power from the 
Pacific Northwest may become avail- 
able via an inter-tie transmission line 
such as proposed by both PG&E 
and the federal government (page 
32). 

PG&E’s timetable for its plant 
seems to confirm industry predic- 
tions that atomic power will soon be 
down to the price range of conven- 
tional generating plants (BW—May 
6'61,p53). 
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trouble 


Three huge radio telescopes 
are over budgets, behind 
schedule, perhaps outmoded 





Years behind schedule and $100- 
million over their budgets, the two 
huge radio telescopes in the pictures, 
as well as a third one not quite so 
big, may turn out to be outmoded 
for military uses before they are 
finished. At least one (top left) is 
| reaching a time of decision as to 
Navy’s 600-ft. dish at Sugar Grove, W. Va., is most spectacular and trouble- " meiner oe ore 
ridden project. It will be at least late 1964 before it could look like this drawing. ears were conceived about three 
Defense Dept’s 1,000-ft. reflector in mountains of Puerto Rico will be suspended PS ey pity eid a4 
over natural crater. A year behind schedule, it might be finished next summer. cnn of guning cans telescopes exial 
—they are essentially reflectors that 
pick up radio emanations from space. 
But the new giants were counted 
upon to do scientific and defense 
communications work never before 
possible (BW—Feb.13’60,p82). 

Now, partly because they have 
taken so much longer to build than 
their sponsors expected, they have 
lost some of the military justification 
and may be too costly for purely sci- 
entific use. 

The Big Three. The trio of trouble- 
plagued giants are: 

= The Navy’s 600-ft. dish at Sugar 
Grove, W. Va. (top left), scheduled 
to be the world’s largest movable 
structure. It was started in 1958 for 
completion by next year at an esti- 
mated cost of $79-million; the best 
hope now would be completion late 
in 1964 at perhaps $180-million. 

* The Defense Dept.’s_ 1,000-ft. 
dish in Puerto Rico (lower left), laid 
at ground level over a natural crater. 
Construction started in late 1959, 
with completion scheduled this sum- 
mer at a cost of $4.6-million; now it’s 
scheduled for next summer at a cost 
of $7.6-million. 

* The National Science Founda- 
tion’s 140-ft. scope of unique design 
(it’s mounted on a_ hemispherical 
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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current devel- 
opment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of 
qualified teachers is developing 
coincides with the need for some 
way to meet the awakened interest 
in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and education in general— 
from the elementary school to the 
college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problems, are thinking more 
and more about the possibilities 
of Educational TV in their teach- 
ing programs. 

In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, vari- 
ous means are available. Closed 
circuit Educational TV systems 
between schools may be required. 
Or connection between broadcast- 
ing stations in different cities. Or 
a hook-up between closed circuit 
systems and one or more broad- 
casting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 


BELL 





HELPING TO TEACH ...HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 


This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the 
on-the-spot manpower to insure 
efficient, dependable service. 


For five years now, the local 
Bell Telephone Company has pro- 
vided the closed circuit ETV net- 
work which successfully serves 
thirty-six schools in Washington 
County, Maryland. 


In South Carolina 400 miles of 
telephone company facilities now 
connect almost thirty schools in 
eleven cities. In New York State, 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


they serve a high school and seven 
other schools in the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they 
link four schools with the campus 
of San Jose State College. And 
in Anaheim, California, eighteen 
schools are served by TV. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe that their TV transmission 
facilities and their many years of 
experience can assist educators 
who are exploring the potential 
value of Educational Television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those who wish to utilize 
the potential of Educational TV. 














steel bearing 22 ft. in diameter) at 
Green Bank, W. Va., only 40 mi. 
from the Navy’s big ear. It was also 
started in 1958, for completion this 
year at a cost of $5-million; now it’s 
more than two years behind sched- 
ule, and the cost has doubled. 

Sugar Grove. One way or the 
other, the Navy must decide in the 
next few weeks what to do about its 
ill-fated telescope project; new funds 
would have to be committed this fall. 

The plan was ambitious: to build 
seven acres of reflecting surface, as 
far from rim to rim as the length of 
two football fields, and mount it to 
tilt 90 degrees or rotate 360 degrees. 

The Navy said 90% of its use 
would be for secret military uses, 
presumably in communications and 
navigation. But its scientific value 
was also touted. It would be able to 
explore our own galaxy, whose space 
dust baffles our best optical tele- 
scopes; it would sense the radiation 
in hydrogen gases emanating from 
the sun; it would theoretically be 
able to explore the farthest reaches 
of the universe. 

Overweight. Carrying out the plan 
proved difficult. After nearly three 
years, construction has hardly begun. 
No major work at all has been done 
in the past eight months, and Ameri- 
can Bridge Div. of U.S. Steel Corp.., 
the contractor, has pulled its men off 
the job, temporarily at least. 

The Navy had hoped to keep the 
designing work just ahead of con- 
struction progress. Then it found 
that the structure’s weight was run- 
ning nearly 50% above the original 
estimate. This meant halting work 
until everything had been redesigned 
for the added weight, even meant 
reinforcing of some work already in 
place. Last fall, the Navy canceled its 
design contract and hired a new 
architect, so a final design is now 
delayed until next winter. 

Take a loss? There is growing 
sentiment in high official circles to 
write the project off as a bad deal. 
The Navy has spent $27-million on it; 
it could close the project down for 
another $40-million. To complete it 
would take another $100-million to 
$115-million, plus an operating cost 
of around $2-million a year. 

Whichever the decision, the Navy 
is open to criticism. Many scientists 
opposed the project from the start, 
including Dr. Herbert F. York, then 
head of the Pentagon’s Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, and Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., then Presiden- 
tial science adviser. 

The Navy’s Transit satellite navi- 
gation system is due to be operating 
within a year or so; development of 
communication satellites has dimin- 
ished the value of communicating by 
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bouncing signals off the moon, as the 
Sugar Grove and other smaller units 
were designed to do. 

Yet if the Navy shuts the project 
down, the $67-million may be a total 
loss. Scientists would undoubtedly 
like to have such a device to play 
with, and it might be turned over 
to the National Science Foundation. 
But a spokesman for NSF says 
bluntly that the $100-million or more 
needed for completion of it might 
better be spent on other research 
programs. 

Puerto Rico. The Defense Dept.’s 
ionospheric research telescope in the 
mountains 15 or 20 mi. inland from 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico, has been 
dogged by delays from strikes, de- 
sign changes, and bad weather. And 
its troubles may not be over. 

The crater is being shaped into a 
1,000-ft.-diameter bowl. Over this 
hole, bridge cables will be criss- 
crossed to support the galvanized 
wire mesh liner that suspends the 
bowl-shaped reflector from 2 ft. to 
50 ft. above the bottom of the crater. 
Outside the crater, three concrete 
towers, two of them rising 265 ft. 
and one 375 ft., are being built to 


suspend several hundred tons of 
equipment about 475 ft. over the 
center of the dish. 

Bad weather has made the site 
virtually inaccessible at times, and 
carpenters went on strike last Feb- 
ruary in an effort to unionize all 
workers. Work has also been delayed 
by changes in design of the three 
support towers and by study of 
whether the grading of the crater 
may have blocked natural drainage, 
requiring drains to be installed. 

Green Bank. NSF's 140-ft. tele- 
scope has been delayed by fabrica- 
tion problems. The 100-ton steel 
bearing, on which the 2,500-ton an- 
tenna is to pivot as it tracks celestial 
bodies, had to be machined to 
within 0.005 in. of a perfect hemi- 
sphere. Because of its size and 
weight, it has to be shipped to the 
site in two sections. 

Originally, it was to be welded 
together, but engineers changed 
their minds, for fear the welding 
might leave weakening internal 
stresses in the bearing. They decided 
to bolt the sections together, and the 
modification of the sections for this 
form of assembly took time. 


Nickel boost hits stainless 


Steel companies may try to pass Inco’s 74¢ increase, first 
in four and a half years, along to their customers. 
Some buyers, however, are resentful of Inco’s timing 


When International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., last week boosted the 
price of nickel 744¢ a Ib., it not only 
startled the nickel industry but also 
complicated an already scrambled 
situation in the pricing of stainless 
steel (page 108). 

Inco’s price boost, to 81%¢, was 
the first increase since December, 
1956, when a 15% increase was re- 
garded as the prelude to a major 
expansion of capacity and an end to 
years of nickel shortage. In keeping 
the price stable since then, Inco 
(which was about 64% of the free 
world’s estimated capacity ) has felt 
the pinch on profit margins. In 1957, 
Inco earned 19.4¢ on each sales dol- 
lar; last year, 15.9¢. 

The company called a price boost 
necessary to “assist in offsetting 
higher and mounting costs.” It also 
says the discount of the U.S. dollar 
relative to Canadian funds cost “a 
number of millions of dollars” in 
each of the last four years. Only 


3% of Inco’s sales are inside Canada. 
Customer reaction. Now, how- 


ever, Canada’s de facto devaluation | 


(page 29) will reverse such losses, 
and some of Inco’s customers are 
bitter about the timing of the price 
boost. They also resent it so soon 
after loss of access to Cuba’s 100- 
million Ib. of nickel. 

Certainly the increase puts a strain 
on producers of stainless, who have 
been shaving prices lately. Crucible 
Steel Co. of America reacted by 
boosting its nickel-bearing stainless 
an average of about 2%; others may 
follow. 

If steel companies are successful in 
passing Inco’s boost along to their 
own customers, it might indicate 
prospects are better for a general 
price increase in steel next fall. If 
they aren't, it may mean that Inco, 
for the first time in years, has mis- 
read the market and nickel producers 
will face their toughest id job in 
years. 
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if it weren't for trucks, you’d have to gas-up here 


When you need gas, remember this: your gas station If trucks stopped, what an unhandy world this would 
would be empty if it weren’t for trucks. be. Fortunately they are rolling more steadily than 
That’s how they get their gas. Of course you could _ ever. And motor freight carriers overlook nothing that 
always use the above method, but how far would you makesa contribution to safety. Today, more 
have to drive to find a storage tank? and more trucks ride on nylon cord tires. 
Trucks make life easier for us. In fact they make it | The Chemstrand Corporation is a leading 
possible. Take a look around you—do you see any- _ supplier of nylon yarn for tire cord. 
thing that got where it is without the help of a truck? And we depend on trucks. 
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Chemstrand?® nylon - member uate American Trucking Industry 


Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest tire manufacturers do the rest. The CHEMSTRAND Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 - Makers of Chemstrand” nylon & Acrilan” acrylic fiber. 
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In business 


Educational TV replaces commercial type, 
buying New York area station 


In a reversal of the usual script, educational TV sup- 
planted the commercial variety last week as National 
Telefilm Associates, Inc., sold its New York area station 
to a group pledged to telecast nothing but educational 
programs. FCC approval seems certain. 

Of the $6.2-million price, $4-million was put up by 
philanthropic foundations, with the rest coming from 
three commercial networks with New York stations and 
two independent stations. By the deal, the networks 
rebut the charge they are stunting educational TV: they 
also get rid of a competitor for the New York advertis- 
ing dollar. 

The deal gives a big leg up to the National Educa- 
tion Network, whose 51 stations are now reinforced by 
one in the New York area, which has 11% of the na- 
tion's TV-equipped homes. The network produces non- 
commercial programs and is supported mainly by 
foundation money. 


Kennedy orders OCDM to rule 
on New Haven RR’s eligibility for loan 


Pres. Kennedy at midweek ordered the Office of Civil 
& Defense Mobilization to rule within 48 hours whether 
the debt-ridden New Haven RR is eligible for a $5.5- 
million direct government loan under the Defense 
Production Act. 

There appeared to be little doubt the New Haven 
would be declared eligible; the White House and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are agreed that the 
collapse of the railroad would be disastrous and that 
bankruptcy is not the solution of its problems. And ICC 
has indicated that it cannot guarantee any more loans 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. 

In another action late last week, the New Haven’s di- 
rectors voted to defer action on about $1.7-million in 
interest payments due July 3. 


Unions oppose Taft-Hartley injunction, 
but maritime activity picks up 


U.S. maritime activity returned slowly to normal this 
week as six striking unions, representing 50,000 men on 
950 ships, obey a temporary injunction to go back to 
work. At midweek, three of the unions were due in 
court to oppose the issuing of an 80-day Taft-Hartley 
injunction. 

The major striking union—the National Maritime 
Union—was apparently ready to end the 18-day walk- 
out on the basis of a four-year contract with wage and 
fringe increases amounting to 20% of labor costs. 

Agreements reached by the rival Seafarers Inter- 
national Union included only minor money gains plus 


38 


Bil 


recognition of its right to bargain for foreign-flag crews. 

SIU charged that the NMU formula could bankrupt 
unsubsidized lines, while the subsidized shippers—most 
of NMU’s shipowners—would get back up to 80% of 
labor costs in federal operating subsidies. Most SIU 
owners are unsubsidized. 


New FTC rules to permit settling cases 
even before a complaint is filed 


The Federal Trade Commission will be able to settle 
complaints even before they are filed officially, under 
new rules to go into effect this month. 

The agency will be able to warn a company that it is 
about to issue a formal complaint, since investigation 
indicates the company has been breaking the law. The 
prospective defendant will then be able to negotiate a 
consent decree before the complaint is filed, and thus 
end the case. Once the complaint is filed it will go 
through regular channels. 

The new rules aim to bring FTC more into conform- 
ance with federal court rules, and so to eliminate delay- 
ing tactics that can run into years. 


Russian residual oil offered in U. S. 


Soviet residual oil is being offered for sale in the U.S. 
at prices below the regular $2.50-$3-per-bbl. import 
range by M. Golodetz & Co., a New York commodity 
broker. Imports of residual oil from all sources are 
limited by the government to 460,000 bbl. per day, 
chiefly in the East for utilities, industrial plants, and 
space heating. 

So far, there have been no takers for the Russian oil. 
Regular importers have been deterred from dealing 
with the Russians by a mixture of patriotic feeling, 
knowledge that the U.S. government would eventually 
move to halt the trade, and the fear of losing customary 
suppliers. 


Business briefs 


Four large moving companies and their trade asso- 
ciation were indicted by a federal grand jury last week 
on charges of conspiring to fix rates for moving house- 
hold goods. Named in the indictment were: North 
American Van Lines, Inc., of Fort Wayne; Aero May- 
flower Transit Co., Inc., of Indianapolis; Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., of Broadview, IIl.; United Van Lines, Inc., 
of St. Louis; and the Household Goods Carriers’ Bureau, 
of Washington, D.C. 


The National Aeronautics & Space Administration is 
about ready to sign a contract with AT&T for orbiting 
an experimental active-repeater communications satel- 
lite. NASA will provide the launching site, the rocket, 
and tracking facilities; AT&T will build the satellite, 
pay NASA $4-million to $5-million for the Thor-Delta 
booster, and perhaps pay other launching costs. 
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Next year first 
real test in 
economic contest 


Where Kennedy’s 
aides rest their 
hopes for 1962 


Billions for space 
and no criticism? 
Congress puzzled 


Washington outlook Bi! 


Here are the basic questions now confronting Pres. Kennedy's economic 
advisers: 

Is the country merely recovering from a recession? 

Or is it starting a new growth cycle at a faster clip than the average of 
recent years? 

Kennedy sounded fairly confident that we were well started on a faster 
growth cycle when he challenged Khrushchev and the Russians last week 
to a peaceful race in output and living standards. 

But it will be next spring before even the first tentative soundings can be 
taken as to what’s next for the economy. 

An 8% spurt is expected over the next 12 months, a satisfactory recovery 
rate, though not an exceptional one. This is just catching up. 

The real test will come when the recovery pace loses steam and the 
longer-run factors have to take over. 

If this recovery quickly flattens out, then tails off in a new recession, such 
as happened last time, Kennedy won’t have much to brag about in his first 


heat against Khrushchev. 


Administration economists are hoping that some of the policies proposed 
this year will begin to take effect in 1962. 

For one thing, they are still hoping for a tax bill from Congress that will 
give a stimulus to business investment. Kennedy’s advisers are disappointed 
that the original sliding scale tax credit to spur investment didn’t survive. 
They feel the 7% or 8% flat credit now being considered in Congress packs 
a lot less economic punch. 

It is also hoped that this year’s big housing bill will give that key industry 
a solid shove into a faster rate of expansion. 

The giant space program and the mounting level of defense expenditures 
will have effects well beyond the recession recovery period. 

Kennedy’s aides believe a broad tax reform bill, of the kind they hope will 
go to Congress next year, might have a stimulating effect even before it 
becomes law. They hope the Administration will feel able to recommend 
reductions in the upper tax brackets, for instance, as another spur to 
investment. 


The Administration’s 10-year, $35-billion space exploration program—the 
most ambitious scientific project ever undertaken by the U.S.—is moving 
swiftly and almost casually through Congress. Virtually no questions are 
being raised about the sums involved, or the usefulness of sending men 
to the moon, which is the heart of the program. 

Last week, the Senate unanimously approved the first step, a $1.8-billion 
authorization for the current fiscal year. 

Despite the big outlays and the novelty, members of Congress report 
virtually no mail opposing space spending. Kerr gets some mail on the 
subject, most of it favorable, some of it asking what benefits will result, 
but little of it openly critical. Other senators report the same general reac- 
tion. A check of House members shows little mail on the subject at all. 

“Either everybody is for it or nobody believes it,” one puzzled House 


member puts it. 





Atlas-Mercury test 
in August holds key 
to man-in-orbit 


Now politicians 
have their own 
census data book 


Antitrusters try 
to explain about 
illegal price cuts 


Reuther battles 
Kennedy advisers 
on tax reduction 


Washington outlook continued 


Space officials will learn in August what their chances are for putting a 
man in orbit this year. 

The key will be the performance of the Atlas rocket when it is tested 
as the booster for the man-carrying Mercury capsule. As a military weapon, 
the Atlas has a good record. But in previous tests it has failed when modified 
for the Mercury capsule. 

Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr.’s short ballistic flight into space and back 
was powered by a Redstone rocket. A Redstone will be used again this 
month on a second ballistic flight. 

But the Atlas is the only rocket ready for use with the Mercury capsule 
that also has the power necessary for an orbital flight. If the Atlas-Mercury 
combination fails again in August, officials may decide to shift to the 
Titan II as the booster. This would mean a year’s delay. 


A special data book to help candidates for the House of Representatives to 
know more about their districts has been issued by the Census Bureau. 
The book takes basic marketing and industry data, gathered by the Census 
Bureau primarily for the use of market analysts, and rearranges it by Con- 
gressional districts. 
At $1 a copy, it’s expected to hit the political best seller list well ahead 
of next year’s Congressional campaigns. 


The Administration’s drive for consent decrees in the electric equipment 
industry—aimed at getting manufacturers to promise not to use price-cutting 
as a weapon against competitors—turns on the meaning of the phrase 
“unreasonably low prices.” General Electric Co. says nobody knows what 
the phrase means and objects to signing a consent decree employing it. 

Now the Antitrust Div. lawyers have spelled out what the disputed 
phrase means to them. In a brief filed in an unrelated case, they say that 
prices become unreasonably low when they are below cost and are used with 
the specific intent of injuring a competitor. 

This whole legal concept is shaky. It is taken from a little-used section 
of the Robinson-Patman Act that a federal judge has declared unconsti- 
tutional because of its ambiguity. The Justice Dept. gave its definition in a 
brief asking the Supreme Court to reverse this decision. The outcome of this 
case may show whether the Justice Dept. really has an effective weapon 


against cutthroat pricing. 


Walter Reuther’s rising anger against Kennedy's Council of Economic 
Advisers (BW—Jul.1’61,p29) goes deeper than the issue of Reuther’s wage 
negotiations this year with the auto makers. 

It also involves one of the basic beliefs of the council—that the way to 
a faster rate of growth is through an increase in business investments. 
Reuther argues that stimulating investment doesn’t make sense at a time 
when there already is much unused capacity in the country. If the Adminis- 
tration goes ahead with a broad-scale tax reform program next year, Reuther 
would like to see it tipped heavily for the lowest-bracket taxpayers. 

Reuther and members of the council, headed by Walter Heller, have had 
several heated sessions in which Reuther has expressed unhappiness with 


the Administration’s economic theories. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 8, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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What’s News at Enjay 


Dynamic Growth at Enjay 
keeps pace with 
chemical progress 


GROWTH: Production of chemicals from 
oil is growing at a rate 3 times faster 
than the chemical industry as a 
whole. Enjay has been among the 
leaders contributing to this fast- 
paced petrochemical average! 


SALES: Last year Enjay sales were 
higher than ever before — up more 
than 12% over 1959. This outstand- 
ing performance places Enjay 
among the top ten chemical com- 
panies in the country. 


NEW PRODUCTS: Two new rubbers, 
Enjay Butyl HT 10-66 (chlorobuty]) 
and Butyl Latex, have just been an- 
nounced. BUTON resins, another 
result of Enjay research, are being 
used for paints, can coatings and 
electronic components. 


NEW CAPACITY: The first of 3 new 
Butyl expansion projects, needed to 
supply this growing market, was 
put in operation in 1960. When all 
are completed, Enjay Buty] facilities 
will be increased by 33%. 


CONTINUING EXPANSICN: Enjay 
planned expansion program in aro- 
matic hydrocarbons, for example, 
will reach 79 million gal/yr of ben- 
zene by 1962; 55 million gal/yr of 
toluene; and 105 million lbs/yr of 
paraxylene. 


if you use rubber, resins, plastics, chemi- 
cals or petroleum additives, Enjay offers 
you dependable supply and a growing 
number of new and improved products 
— backed up by outstanding technical 
service, Let us prove it. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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In new products Bi" 


General Electric and Granco first on the market 
with FM stereo table-model radios 


A little more than a month ago, FM multiplex stereo broadcasting was 
approved by the Federal Communications Commission (BW—Apr. 
29'61,p54). Last week General Electric Co. and Granco Products, Inc., 
became the first manufacturers to display FM stereo table-model radios. 
A few other manufacturers offer multiplex stereo equipment as a com- 
ponent of a hi-fi system, but GE. and Granco are first with a package. 

Granco has a two-unit system: an FM receiver and a “slave” speaker/ 
amplifier. In various combinations (with AM, with more de luxe fea- 
tures or cabinetry), the Granco FM stereo receivers will sell for 
about $55 to about $98. Granco says it will start shipping this week. 

General Electric has added one FM stereo receiver to its radio line, 
a walnut table-model that will sell for about $175. According to GE, 
shipments will begin in approximately two weeks. 

As of last week, only three stations were broadcasting FM stereo— 
WEFM and WKFM in Chicago and WGFM in Schenectady, N. Y. 
Chicago's WEFM is operated by Zenith Radio Corp., and the Sche- 
nectady station by General Electric. FM stereo is based on systems 
developed by Zenith and GE. 


Manufacturer designs ‘spinning’ contact lenses 
that allow tears to lubricate eye freely 


A contact lens maker claims to have solved one of the industry’s 
knottiest problems: how to get tears and oxygen under a contact 
lens and to the central part (cornea) of the eye where they're needed 
for lubrication and health. 

The Contact Lens Guild, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., has designed a 
contact lens with spiral-shaped channels on the eye-touching side. 
The normal flow of tears, according to the manufacturer, makes the 
lens “spin”—in much the same manner that flowing water turns a water 
wheel. In this way, all parts of the eye are lubricated by the normal 
flow of tears, thus increasing comfort and keeping the eye healthy. 

The “Spiro-Vent” lens should cost about the same as standard con- 
tact lenses, and will be on the market shortly, its designers say. 


New alloy coating can replace powders and liquids 
as lubricating agent for bearing parts 


By chemically converting the surface of a bearing part into a multi- 
metal alloy with lubricating properties, General Magnaplate Corp., 
Belleville, N. J., claims it can do away with liquid or powder lubri- 
cating agents. 

In the new process, a metal lubricating layer—a milli-inch thick— 
is applied to the bearing part. According to General Magnaplate, 
this coating, called Hi-T Lube, will provide functional lubrication from 
—100F to over 1,500F and has a long life under extreme operating con- 
ditions. 

The process consists of bonding a layer of gold, silver, gold oxide, 
and silver oxide to the surface of the part. This layer forms a resilient 
lattice-work of fiber-like crystals that intertwine with crystals of the 
original metal surface. The result, according to the manufacturer, is 
a smooth, yielding surface that is an integral part of the surface of 
the bearing part. 
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Abstracting technical papers on metallurgy, about 36,000 
a year, keeps 150 part-time workers busy at Western 
Reserve’s Center for the American Society for Metals. 


PRODUCTION 


Machines take 


toil out of 


ett 


Que stion 


Literature on Die Casting 


Semantic Factors to be Searched for: 


A= C-NS : Fe/-CH 
82/025 } Costing G=M-CL } Die 
C=M-TL Die Casting #= 2009 
D=P-ss 

E=300/ 


Logie Structure for Request: 


The abstracts are recorded in code on IBM punch 
cards, with a number identifying the location of a copy 
of the abstract in the Documentation Center’s file. 





ee aed 


searching files 


New automatic information retrieval 
systems find technical papers many times 
as fast as manual methods can do it 


&£2(A-B-C-D-E)a + 4(2(A-6):° alF-G-H)s)Je 
Card Layout for Request Compiler : 


in =” an 
Question: Typical query to American Society for Metals is 
analyzed and encoded on an IBM card for computer. 





Stalled by a missile production prob- 
lem, a metallurgist a few weeks ago 
dashed off a request to the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals: “What has 
been written on impact-forming of 
metals at high speeds?” 

Within half an hour, the equip- 
ment shown in the pictures, operated 
for the society by Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland as part of its 
Center for Documentation & Com- 
munication Research, had searched 
50,000 abstracts and clacked out a 
coded list of titles that answered the 
man’s question. 
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In the nation’s capital, an even 
more elaborate system under the 
code name of “Walnut” will soon go 
a step further. For the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, it will spew out 
microfilm copies of entire documents, 
in answer to whatever question is 
asked about military intelligence. 

Both systems are part of the new 
technology of automatic information 
retrieval. As in data processing, ma- 
chines are being groomed to do a job 
that’s too vast and too fast for manual 
methods and conventional office 
equipment. 


Information explosion. A prime 
market for automatic information 
retrieval is beginning to open up it 
the field of technical literature. Each 
year, technical writers grind out 60; 
000 books, 100,000 research treatises, 
1.3-million articles—all over the 
world. And, somewhere on_ this 
globe, every day a new technical 
journal joins the ranks; already 
55,000 journals are published, world- 
wide. 

Scientists and engineers obviously 
can’t plow through all the reports 
and journals they should, if they 
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The coded cards are run through a machine that com- Automatic card reader transfers information on the 
unch pares each word in the abstract with a “dictionary” of punch cards to magnetic tape for storage in the General 
copy§ all key words in the lexicon of metallurgy. Electric GE-225 computer, shown in the background. 


Answer: Jesse H. Shera, director of Western Reserve's (left), examines printout of information search with Allen 
Center for Documentation & Communication Research Kent, associate director. Sheet bears coded titles of papers. 
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Why you should think of your scales 
as MONEY WEIGHING MACHINES 


Cold, hard cash is the final value yardstick you must apply 
to every material or product that moves into, through, or 
out of your plant. How much does it cost? How much does 
it save? How much profit does it produce? In the last 
analysis, the answer always comes up in dollars and cents. 


With dollars at stake, the right Toledo Scale at each weigh- 
ing point is of the utmost importance ...the backbone of 
control your needs demand. Your Toledo representative 
will take a personal interest in helping you get all the 
benefits provided by advanced Toledo methods and equip- 
ment. Write today. Toledo Scale, Division of Toledo Scale 


Corporation, Toledo 12: Ohio. (Toledo Scale Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario.) 


TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH® “400” 
provides complete printed weight records 


Prints where you wish on full 
8%"’ x 11” forms, or on tickets 
or strips. Prints full figures, even 
when unit weights are used. 
Positive weight identification, 
with selective numbering, weight 
symbols, or consecutive number- 
ing. Also prints time and date, 
if required. Weight data may be 
transmitted electrically to re- 
mote adding or other office 
machines. Ask for Bulletin 2017. 


wwe fm he] Rofo) 


Factery-Trained 
240 Cities 





Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
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ever hope to keep pace. They need a 


fast way to lay hands on specific sub- 
jects. And that means a_ practical 
method of assimilating the torrent of 
material, classifying it, and compres- 
sing it into an index that’s complete, 
up-to-date, and understandable. 
With such a system accessible to 
him, the researcher can focus on the 
literature that’s pertinent to his gen- 


eral problem, then hunt up the | 


articles that sound promising. This 
can spare him months or years of 
duplicating research that someone 
else may have done 25 years be- 
fore. But he must be able to rely on 
speed in finding what he is looking 
for, else he might waste precious 
time. 

Libraries do it. Of course, public 
libraries have done this sort of in- 
formation retrieval for years. But 
they cater to a broad audience and 
aren't equipped to prepare the kind 
of detailed technical index that engi- 
neers and scientists need. Besides, 
they are unlikely to have more than 
a smattering of the material pub- 
lished in any field. 

A company that wants to keep its 
technical men fully up to date can 
do one of two things: 

* It can subscribe to one of the 
350 or so professional indexing and 
abstracting services around the coun- 
try. These keep an eye on almost all 
technical publications; the trouble 
is many of them are either months or 
years behind in their own reading, 
or not able to cover the field as 
widely as they should. 

= It can start its own indexed tech- 
nical library. Few but the largest 
companies, however, care to spend 
the time and money it takes to update 
such a library, at least with conven- 
tional indexing. 

Promise of machines. The new in- 
formation retrieval machines prom- 
ise to break the bottleneck in mak- 
ing technical papers accessible by 
either method—central listings or 
company libraries. Some 50 or 60 
companies, including such giants as 
International Business Machines 
Corp. and Remington Rand Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., see a vast mar- 
ket for electronic hardware they are 
developing for this field, and 30 or so 
colleges and universities are also re- 
searching the area. 

Right now, about $14-billion a 
year—roughly 12% of the nation’s 
annual spending on research and de- 
velopment—goes for “information 
services’ or searching the literature. 
Much of this could be mechanized, 
the equipment makers feel. 

Root of the trouble. However, 
some researchers are skeptical about 
this “purely equipment” approach to 
the problem. They feel that more than 
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° Compared to conventional 
Drop a line to Clupak—the paper that CLY. haan gr yntehyameqanre wn 
stretches to shrink your costs! © Up to 7 times more machine direction stretch. 
: : ae e 3 to Sti ter ability to withstand i } 
Built-in s-t-r-e-t-c-h gives CLUPAK extensible paper the ability to Ait ee +e 


absorb shock and strain that damages conventional kraft packag- © 10 to 20% increase in cross direction stretch. 
e 40% improved puncture resistance. 


ing, appreciably reducing waste, cutting transit damage. In multi- ; 
wall bag applications, CLUPAK extensible paper can be stacked e Identical smoothness and printability. 
EXTENSIBLE 


higher, safer and faster, lowering warehousing and handling costs. 
Yet it costs less . . . because it can be substituted for heavier, more Sf} 7 SH. gy Ke 


expensive kraft. If you use paper in part of your packaging proc- 

ess, you would do well to explore the economies of CLUPAK exten- ee 
sible paper. 

*cLupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. cLupax, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


"it stretches to shrink your costs” 


FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT THE CLUPAK LICENSEE NEAREST YOU: Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond 17, Va. ° Calcasieu Paper Co., 
808 West Bay St., Jacksonville 3, Fla. ¢ Continental Can Co., Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. ¢ Crown Zellerbach Corp., One Bush St., San Francisco 
19, Calif. «¢ Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., 477 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N.Y. ¢ International Paper Co., 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. © St. Regis 
Paper Co., 150 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. ¢ Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 233 Broadway, N. Y.7, N.Y. ¢ West Virginia Pulp and Paper, 230 Park Ave., 


N.Y.17,N.¥. © For Canadian and Foreign Licensees write Clupak, Inc., 530 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 














this car’s engine 
hums a sweeter tune... 











because of Osborn 
power brushing 


The carburetor—heart of your car’s engine—is a complex, precision- 
built mechanism of over 100 separate parts and assemblies. Removing 
flash from this die-cast carburetor venturi cluster, a large auto 
equipment maker was off-hand finishing only 250 to 300 parts per 
hour. Today, with Osborn power brushing put to work, production 
rate has doubled to 600 pieces per hour. And quality is higher, output 
is uniform. It’s another example of how Osborn metal finishing 
methods help save time and money on the production line. How can 
we help you? Write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-219, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Phone ENdicott 
1-1900. 





Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes « Foundry Production Machinery 
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sheer bulk of technical literature is 
to blame for the breakdown in com- 
munication. If communication has 
overwhelmed the traditional reading 
and indexing system, they suggest, 
the fault may be in the way of com- 
municating. 

Some, therefore, are studying the 
fundamentals of how technical men 
communicate among themselves and 
what it is they really need to know. 

“The conventional system of sub- 
ject areas or disciplines,” says a Na- 
tional Science Foundation adminis- 
trator, “is strictly a manmade break- 
down, an arbitrary pattern of pigeon- 
holes which has been useful but is in 
no sense preordained.” 

This pattern of pigeonholes in 
what NSF calls our “bibliographic 
control apparatus” may be outmoded 
by the recent spurt in scientific fields 
that don’t fit neatly into any estab- 
lished slot. The technical man finds 
more and more that he must take in- 
terest in overlapping specialized 
areas. 

“We can’t expect to assign ma- 
chines the intellectual problems that 
the human mind has been unable to 
solve,” says a Bell Labs scientist. 
“Nor can we hope to change over- 
night the habits of scientists and 
engineers by simply designing a 
sophisticated maze of circuitry.” 

The slower, non-mechanized sys- 
tem of information retrieval of today 
encourages valuable browsing by 
technical men in fields not directly 
tied to their problems, the Bell scien- 
tist points out. “New techniques for 
gaining knowledge,” he says, “may 
adversely affect our proven scientific 
methods.” 

Analyzing the needs. It’s not easy 
to find out what kind of information 
scientists and engineers need. Re- 
quirements vary tremendously from 
one group to another, from one man 
to another, even from one time to 
another for the same man. 

Even as it develops machinery for 
automatic information retrieval, IBM 
is among the researchers looking into 
how technical men communicate. 

“In science,” says IBM’s Dr. Man- 
fred Kochen, “important develop- 
ments or even pieces of information 
always have a way of reaching the 
right person, almost searching him 
out. We want to find out how this 
happens and what channels exist, so 
we can expedite this exchange.” 

IBM is analyzing the communica- 
tion characteristics of 30 top scien- 
tists at its Thomas J. Watson Re- 
search Center in Yorktown, N. Y. It’s 
watching what articles they read, in 
what journals, and probing into their 
other sources of information and 
ideas. 

“After we've isolated the real prob- 
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GOODFYEAR 





Sy GALLON FIBERGLASS 

REINFORCED PLASTICS 

BIN FOR YOUR 

FOOD-PROCESSING 
JOBS 


Press-molded on matched steel 
dies for maximum strength 




















Approved by Meat Inspection & Poultry Divi- 
sions, USDA 

Approved by Canadian Dept. of Agriculture — 
Food and Drug Directorate 

Not Subject to requirements of Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958 

Stronger, more.rigid than other types of plas- 
tic bins —can be double-stacked or nested to 
save space 

Can’t rust or corrode 

Cleans Easier for lowest maintenance cost 
Costs less than ¥2 as much as other approved 
bins 

Measures 28” high, 25%” x 25” at top, 
2042” x 2042” at base 

Weighs only 35 Ibs.—¥3 as much as metal bins 
Available with lid, lid seal and clamp assem- 
bly, and dolly 

This new bin is a smaller version of the press- 
molded 260-gallon Goodyear reinforced plas- 
tics bin which has saved 800 American and 
Canadian meat packers more than $2,000,000. 
Want to know more? Please write Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 914RG, Akron 15, 
Ohio. 








DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Manufacturers Co-operative Assn., Le Fiell Company, Tee-Pak, Inc./Tee-Pak Export Div., Tee-Pak of Canada Ltd., Goodyear International Corporation, 
9 East Van Buren St., 1469 Fairfax Ave., 3520 South Morgan Ave., 718 Terminal Bidg., 1144 East Market St., 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco 24, California Chicago Toronto Akron 16, Ohio 
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The easy way fo 
cut inventory costs 








Small shipments made frequently can 
cut your inventory requirements... re- 
duce tied-up capital... release valuable 
space to productive use. D-C specializes 
in LTL shipments nation-wide. Person- 
nel, equipment and handling methods 
are geared to shipping needs ... with 
single-carrier responsibility for the safe, 
on-time delivery of a// your shipments... 
no matter how small. 


Cail yourlocal D-C representative 
..- find out how D-C can serve you 


as your “ warehouse on wheels.” 






You'll find us 
| in the 

| YELLOW PAGES 
Mrs — 









DENVER CHICAGO 
TRUCKING CO., INC. 


The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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lem and defined it,” says Kochen, 
“we may discover that information 
retrieval can really be handled by 
humans after all. If so, this is a per- 
fectly valid conclusion. If we feel 
machines are essential, then we'll try 
to specify what sort of machine is 
needed.” 

Machines available. Automatic 
systems come in all sizes and shapes. 
Some users need only a simple card 
punch, card file, and card sorter; the 
punch cards carry much the same 
information as a typewritten card in 
a library catalogue. 

Schering Corp., for example, uses 
an IBM 101 Electronic Statistical 
Machine and a card file to index a 
library of 15,000 drug journal articles 
that go back five years; equipment 
costs only $525 a month to rent. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. uses 
similar equipment at its central re- 
search department in Wilmington, 
Del., to index 2,300 chemical reports. 

Sometimes more than the title and 
subject of an article is kept in the 
file. As in Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co.’s Filmsort, the entire article may 
be microfilmed and stored in a small 
window on the punch card. 

Microphotography and magnetic 
tape are often prescribed in the more 
elaborate systems in conjunction with 
electronic computers. This speeds up 
the search considerably, of course. 

Big systems. Typical of the newer 
systems for really large-scope re- 
trieval is Avco Corp.’s Verac—sched- 
uled for its first public demonstration 
this month. Each of the foot-square 
glass plates in its memory can hold 
microphotos of 10,000 images or 
pages of documents. In less than 1 
sec., Avco claims, Verac can single 
out a desired page and display it. 
The index system is separate. So 
far, no price has been set, but it will 
likely be in the seven-figure bracket. 

Eastman Kodak Co.’s Minicard 
system puts a cross-indexed docu- 
ment of several pages, plus an ab- 
stract, on a bit of microfilm the size 
of a postage stamp. These are stored 
in stock of about 2,000. Price: about 
$2-million. 

Rem Rand has delivered a Univac 
computer to the Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency as 
part of a huge index system for 240,- 
000 reports on past and present De- 
fense Dept. R&D contracts. It turns 
out a list of titles. 

CIA’s Walnut. The Walnut project 
being developed by IBM—first offi- 
cial announcement will come next 
week—is a gleaming example of how 
elaborate an information retrieval 
system can get. It teams an IBM 
1410 computer with a microfilm 
memory to index and store the hun- 
dreds of security reports that pour 





into CIA each day. Up to now index. 
ing has required 40-million punch 
cards. 

The kernel of Walnut is its mem- 
ory system, using Kalfax, a new type 
of film from Kalvar Corp. Kaltax 
is developed by heat rather than by 
chemicals (BW—Dec.10°60,p106). A 
document page will first be reduced 
to ordinary microfilm, then reduced 
again on Kalfax to the size of a 
pinhead. 

Fifty strips of Kalfax, each hold- 
ing 99 document pages, will hang 
in a rectangular plastic box called a 
“cell.” Two hundred such cells go 
together to form a circular module 
about 6 ft. in diameter, holding 990,- 
000 document pages—equal to about 
850 copies of Tolstoy’s lengthy novel 
War and Peace. The IBM 1410 will 
be programed to read key words in 
a request for information and print 
out pertinent titles. A card is also 
punched for each title. 

After the searcher looks over the 
print-out to see what seems useful, 
he feeds the corresponding punch 
cards into the “image file.” The 
selected strips from the “cells” are 
paraded in Sonit of ultraviolet light, 
to which the prescribed frames of 
Kalfax film are automatically ex- 
posed and enlarged onto a_ small 
microfilm window in an IBM card. 
In seconds, the card is flipped out, 
bearing the tiny Kalfax image. This | 
can be projected or read in a special 
viewer. 

Besides Walnut and these other 
techniques mentioned, there are 
countless other systems—big and 
small—in design or on the market. 

For the future. No one can be sure 
how far mechanization will go in 
large-scale information retrieval. Be- 
sides the regular search and retrieval 
systems, it will depend partly on how 
rapidly “accessory” equipment comes 
along—machines for language trans- 
lation, report reading, abstracting, 
and indexing. Progress on these sup- 
port systems has been fairly rapid. 

Ultimately, many researchers are 
betting on: 

* More preparation of technical 
journals and abstracts for more heter- 
ogeneous audiences, overcoming the 
compartmentation effect of too much 
specialization. 

« Establishment of a national net- 
work of documentation centers at 
public libraries all over the country. 
The Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, among others, is pushing 
this idea. 

# A national communications net- 
work of scientists and laboratories, 
small and large, covering all fields of 
science and technology. 

« Broad use of computers of the 
self-educating type, which maintain 
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President, The Mentholatum Company... 





| ‘With Blue Cross, weve sure of protection 
that meets today’s hospital costs!” 


“Blue Cross bases its help on actual care an employee gets, 
rather than on limited dollar payment. Thus Blue Cross 
benefits are aluays in step with the ever more effective— 
and, of necessity, costlier—hospital care.” 


= “individualized” protection Blue Cross goes toward hospital care benefits. And your 


delivers, assures you a hospitalization pro- | company gets added savings because Plans han- 

gram that doesn’t suddenly become obsolete. dle case details directly with hospitals. More 

Blue Cross people are specialists in providing — than 300,000 firms have Blue Cross today. It fits 

up-to-date, effective protection to meet the __ readilyinto employee retirement programs. Con- 

a needs of any company, national or local. tact your local Blue Cross Plan for full facts. 
| Costs are low. One reason: every cent paid Blue Cross Association, Inc., 840 North 
in, except for essential administrative expenses, Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


® Blue Cross and symbol reg. by American Hospital Association 


Lue Cross. 
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Until prices soften up, the 
market for automatic retrieval 
systems will develop slowly .. . 


Story on page 46 


their own record of success in meet- 
ing the user’s need and automatically 
improve their methods. Systems are 
already coming along in the lab 
(BW—Nov.26'60,p137) that are able 
to form concepts and interpret words 
in terms of broader ideas that are 
not expressly stated. 

« In the farthest future, the ulti- 
mate in information retrieval sys- 
ems: compact, high-capacity, low- 
cost units that can take printed re- 
ports in any language, digest these, 
and then, months later, dig back 
into a memory and answer a spe- 
cific question, in English. 

High cost of knowledge. Today’s 
new large-scale automatic retrieval 
systems are costly, though, and until 
prices soften up, the market will 
probably develop rather slowly. 

For the money spent, manufac- 
turers will also have a tough time 
actually matching the efficiency of 
what is still the country’s largest, 
conventional system of information 
search and retrieval—the Library of 
Congress card file in Washington. 
Though the Library of Congress, ac- 
cording to Henry J. Dubester, chief 
of its General Reference & Bibliog- 
raphy Div., is looking “very seriously” 
into some forms of mechanized re- 
trieval, operations by and large are 
still mostly manual. 

Even so, the Library of Congress 
still gives access to almost 1-billion 
pages of information through 12- 
million listings filed by subject, title, 
and author. Search and retrieval of 
the document may take as little as 
30 min., at a cost of pennies per 
document. 

In comparison, Allen Kent of 
Western Reserve’s Documentation 
Center estimates that it costs $6.49 
just to acquire, translate (in the 
case of a foreign paper), analyze, ab- 
stract, code, and store a single docu- 
ment in the American Society for 
Metals system. And that doesn’t in- 
clude the cost of the computer search 
or of reproducing the abstract. 

“When you really come right down 
to it,” says one researcher at the 
National Bureau of Standards, “if you 
can get a good index that people 
know how to use and are willing to 
use, you can really solve much of 
your information problem right 
there. Machines are fine tools, but 
we can't let them be an end in 
themselves.” End 
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“Lor doctor bills, Blue Shield gives us 


the realistic program we need!” 


“We found Blue Shield protection highly flerible. It 
adapted perfectly to our needs. We get worthwhile 
benefits utthin a fully workable cost range. In every 
way, Blue Shield gives excellent value.” 


special value: every Blue Shield 
Plan is sponsored by doctors locally. 
This assures realistic, up-to-date 
protection. For complete facts, 


| yen SHIELD coverage helps with 
hundreds of types of surgery, 
many nonsurgical services. Yet 
protection costs are reasonable. 











For all money paid into Blue 
Shield Plans, except for necessary 
reserves and expenses, goes to help 


get in touch with your local Blue 
Shield Plan. 
National Association of Blue Shield Plans, 





people pay doctor bills. Another 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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In finance 


Dillon, Read president is charged 
with conflict of interest at Union Oil 


A major conflict-of-interest case broke in the federal 
courts last week. Stockholders of Union Oil Co. of 
California filed two separate lawsuits to recover an 
indeterminate amount of allegedly improper profits 
that Frederic H. Brandi, president of Dillon, Read & 
Co. and a Union Oil director until he resigned last 
month, made in dealing with the company. Also named: 
various members of Brandi’s family, some of his Dillon, 
Read associates, and Union Oil’s present directors. 

The transactions revolve around companies that Dil- 
lon, Read organized to buy oil tankers, pipelines, gas 
stations, and other property—which were then leased 
or chartered to Union Oil. The suits allege that the 
company has been deprived of profits and advantages 
it would have made if the transactions had been at 
“arm's length.” 

In challenging the new suits, Reese H. Taylor, Union 
chairman, said the allegations were “without merit,” 
and said the transactions were in the “best interest” of 
Union Oil. 


More contenders enter fight 
for control of Fifth Avenue Coach 


The cast of characters increased this week in the fight 
for control of New York’s big bus company, Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Lines, Inc. (BW—May13'61,p115). 

Latest to join the fray is Jacob Harmatz, 77, a New 
York restaurateur who holds 225 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock. Harmatz filed an $18-million suit against 
the company charging 12 of its directors with failing 
to take proper steps to provide stockholders with a fair 
return. Harmatz charged that instead the directors 
lavished on themselves and their friends “tremendous 
fees, salaries, and other emoluments.” Harmatz is one 
of 23 stockholders in a new “shareholders’ committee 
for better management,” which claims control of 44,000 
shares. 

Harmatz also was an intervening plaintiff in an 
earlier suit calling for the nullification of Fifth Avenue 
Coach elections filed by Harry Weinberg, who makes 
a vocation of collecting city bus companies (BW-—Tul.16 
'60,p84). Weinberg wants to add Fifth Avenue Coach 
to his string. His interests now hold approximately 
107,000 shares—or a bit more than 12% of the com- 
pany’s stock. 

However, fiery Michael J. Quill, president of the 
Transport Workers Union, whose Local 100 includes 
most of the 6,500 employees of the bus company, has 
no love for Weinberg. He says his union is out to buy 
$l-million worth of stock—or about 50,000 shares— 
to insure jobs for his men. 

O. Roy Chalk, head of Transportation Corp. of Amer- 
ica, has his own ideas. Chalk indicates he wants to buy 
250,000 shares of stock, but a Fifth Avenue Coach 
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Bil 


spokesman says Chalk hasn’t offered any proposals. 
Chalk will also have to get Civil Aeronautics Board 
approval when he comes up with a plan. 


Rising demand for commercial loans 
may jack up prime lending rate 


Demand for loans at the nation’s commercial banks is 
likely to rise for the second half of 1961. This was the 
“official” word this week from the Credit Policy Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Assn., on the basis of a 
national survey of bank loan officers. 

You can already see signs that the pickup is gather- 
ing steam. In the week ended June 14, commercial 
and industrial loans in banks in major cities across the 
country jumped $358-million, and preliminary reports 
from New York and Chicago indicate a steady increase 
continued through the rest of the month. True, total 
loan demand is still running well behind a year ago, 
but bankers say that this situation isn’t likely to last 
much longer. 

The fact is that bankers are now wondering whether 
they will be able to increase the prime lending rate, 
now 442%. Banking observers say that, even with 
the slack loan demand until recently, an increase is 
“certainly possible.” They point out that bank ratios 
of loans to deposits—a good indicator of the banks’ 
ability to extend credit—did not drop significantly dur- 
ing the recession. 

This suggests that even a modest increase in loan 
volume. could mean a boost in the prime rate, and 
higher borrowing costs for business generally. 





New York gives insurance men a break 
in battle for pension fund business 


The New York State Insurance Dept. made a far-reach- 
ing revision in its rules last week, which may even- 
tually have a significant impact on competition between 
life insurance companies and commercial banks for pen- 
sion business. In effect, what New York did was to 
allow insurance companies to credit insured pension 
funds with earnings from the companies’ investment 
portfolios at a rate equal to that earned on funds being 
currently invested, rather than the rate on the over-all 
portfolio. 

Because interest rates have been rising the difference 

can be important. For example, during 1960, life com- 
panies earned an average over-all return of only 4.11%, 
compared to over 54% on new money. 
The life companies hope that they can now regain 
some of the pension business lost to bank-trusteed 
funds. The bank funds have enjoyed a competitive 
advantage since they have been able to get a high rate 
of return from investing heavily in common stocks, 
while life companies are strictly limited in stock 
investments. 
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COMPANIES 


Integrating 
two ways 
into profit 


Atlantic Refining moved 
into producing crude oil and 
into pushing its own brand 


After World War Ii, Philadelphia's 
Atlantic Refining Co. awoke to the 
unpleasant fact that it was in no 
shape to compete with the rest of 
the oil industry. 

Its prime problem was that it was 
not an integrated company. It was 
largely just what its name implied— 
a refiner of other oil companies’ 
crude oil. And it lacked the funds 
with which to buy or lease producing 
properties. 

Atlantic had a host of lesser but 
still serious problems. Most members 
of its top management were nearing 
the company’s compulsory retire- 
ment age of 65. Many of its products 
were sold to other companies, which 
put their own label on the products, 
rather than Atlantic’s. It had a large 
number of pumps at rural grocery 
stores, whose owners were more in- 
terested in selling groceries than 
gasoline and oil. It had unprofitable 
foreign marketing operations. 

About the only thing in good shape 
was its refining operation, but even 
this was hampered because the com- 
pany was forced to pay premium 
prices for crude oil purchased from 
competitors. 

Transformation. Robert H. Colley, 
then president of the company, was 
aware of its problems and even had 
figured out solutions for some of 
them. But he felt his management 
team was too near retirement to 
carry out the rugged reorganization 
called for. So he hired Henderson 
Supplee, Jr. (cover and _ picture, 
tight), then president of a Phila- 
delphia dairy, to bring in new man- 
agement and to put Atlantic back on 
its feet. 

This move worked like a charm. 
Today, Atlantic is producing more 
than 80% of its own crude. (It could 
supply all its crude but for restric- As Atlantic’s top man, Pres. Henderson Supplee, Jr., brought in new, younger 
tions on imports and on production management, startled old-timers by big investments in new producing properties. 
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JANITROL HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


This new, smartly-styled, Janitrol conditioner 


cools, filters, and circulates the air to provide 
healthful comfort, maintain employee effi- 


A DIVISION OF 
MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION 


ciency — Requires no valuable floor space. 
Waterless operation, with fewer moving parts 
assures quiet, dependable performance. Sizes 


for every office. Ask your Janitrol dealer for a, 
a free estimate. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 


War, os” 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


IN CANADA: 
Moffat's Ltd., Toronto 15 











says Ellsworth W. Somers, Assistant Secretary of 
Somers Brass Co., Inc., Waterbury, Connecticut 
*¢Our plant is in a residential area—so 
our Anchor Fence not only gives us the 
protection we need, but makes us good 
neighbors, as well. It keeps children out 
of and away from danger areas. It in- 
sures our privacy, allows us to maintain 
strict traffic control. For an added safe- 
ty feature, we use red reflecting paint 
on gate sections to avoid collisions with 
closed gates. 

For more information on how Anchor Fence can 
help your operation, call your local Anchor man. 
For your free Anchor Fence Industrial catalog, fill 
out and mail in the coupon at right. 
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« .. Anchor Fence makes us 
good neighbors...” 








Divison of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC * 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Calif. 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities. 
em 
i ANCHOR FENCE i 

6526 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
| Please send me my free copy of the Anchor | 











Fence Industrial catalog. j 
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Old-timers were aghast 
at Supplee’s approval for 
spending millions... 


Story on page 61 


from domestic wells.) Most of its 
products are now sold with an At- 
lantic label. Most of its marketing 
outlets are modern service stations 
that sell only Atlantic products. It 
has a new management team most 
of whose members are as young as, 
or younger than, the 57-year-old 
Supplee. 

More important, since Supplee 
joined the company in 1947, gross 
sales have more than doubled—from 
$229-million to $561-million in 1960. 
In the same period, net income has 
more than quadrupled—from $9.6- 
million to $46.5-million. 


1. How it was done 


Supplee started as marketing vice- 
president, obviously with the prom- 
ise of larger things if he did a good 
job. He served a stint as executive 
vice-president, became president in 
1952. It took him two years to draw 
up a plan for revamping the com- 
pany. 

His plan was simple, but rather 
appalling to old hands at Atlantic. 
He decided to sell off unprofitable 
foreign holdings to obtain funds to 
invest in producing properties. The 
grocery store stations would be 
abandoned and replaced by modern 
service stations. As the company 
gained sufficient crude of its own, it 
would discontinue selling to com- 
petitors and market all of its own 
products. 

Supplee would also train new 
management, mostly by promoting 
from within the company. 

Old-timers were aghast as he ap- 
proved expenditures of millions for 
producing properties and for new 
service stations. Such expenditures 
are routine for the larger oil com- 
panies. But for a small outfit like At- 
lantic, any such investment that 
failed to pay off might put the com- 
pany out of business. Fortunately, 
most of the really large investments 
paid handsome returns. 

Whose idea? Supplee credits his 
associates with the ideas for most 
of his moves. “We have good man- 
agement people and I rely on their 
recommendations,” he says. He at- 
tributes the idea of getting rid of 
rural grocery-type stations to Dwight 
T. Colley, who succeeded him as 
marketing vice-president and retired 
this year. 
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His associates disagree about 
where credit is due. “Sure, we have 
good management,” says W. Dow 
Hamm, production vice-president. 
“But you have to move fast in this 
business. If you don’t, a competitor 
will beat you to the gun. I would say 
that is Supplee’s main contribution 
to the company. He has the courage 
to move swiftly into a situation that 
involves a large financial risk to the 
company.” 

Selling to buy. Supplee moved 
swiftly in selling off marketing prop- 
erties in Europe and Africa. 

“The European outlets became 
run down during the war,” explains 
Marketing Vice-Pres. Arthur B. 
Hersberger. “Some in areas where 
battles had been fought were demol- 
ished. Atlantic did not have the 
money to refurbish them. The South 
African stations were modern, but 
we did not have the gasoline to keep 
them supplied.” 

The sale supplied part of the $38- 
million Atlantic put into leases in 
Venezuela. This is a joint venture 
in which Atlantic and Sun Oil Co. 
each have a 45% interest and Texaco, 
Inc., owns 10%. Sun directs the ex- 
ploration. Last year, 12 new produc- 
ing wells were drilled in Venezuela, 
making a total of 46. 

Gulf Coast. Atlantic already was 
a member of a group of companies 
exploring off the coast of Louisiana. 
Other members are Continental Oil 
Co., Tidewater Oil Co., and Cities 
Service Co. 

“But the big money was put in 
under Supplee’s administration,” 
says Vice-Pres. Hamm. “Last year, 
the CATC group bought $60-million 
in new leases, and Atlantic put up 
$15-million.” 

Spectacular. Supplee’s most spec- 
tacular investment came in 1956, 
when Atlantic flabbergasted the in- 
dustry by outbidding competitors 
for the property of Houston Oil Co., 
a Texas producing company. 

Atlantic paid nearly $200-million. 
It put up $73.5-million in cash, which 
it obtained in short-term bank loans. 
It persuaded a group of banks, 
headed by New York’s Chase Man- 
hattan, to provide another $125-mil- 
lion. The loan was secured by devot- 
ing 85% of the crude oil and gas to 
paying it off. This applied only to 
production then available. Atlantic 
was to get the remaining 15%, plus 
ill production from new wells drilled 
after the purchase. 

Supplee originally estimated it 
would take about 10 years to pay off 
the $125-million, after which Atlan- 
tic would own the remaining pro- 
duction and reserves. Actually, it 
probably will take somewhat longer 
because Texas has cut back allow- 
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able production. Atlantic paid off the 
short-term bank loans by issuing 
convertible debentures. 

The deal was a good one. Atlantic 
has drilled new producing wells on 
the Houston property. In 1956, At- 
lantic was producing only about 52% 
of its own crude. Today, only~10 
oil companies have more crude pro- 
duction than Atlantic, and most of 
those are the giants of the indus- 
try. 


Il. New problems, new tactics 


Not all his investments in produc- 
tion ventures have paid off, Supplee 
admits. Atlantic had barely brought 
in its first producing wells in Syria 
when the government there took 
them over; it’s still trying to collect 
reparations. Cuba took over its ex- 
ploratory equipment, has yet to pay. 
In Guatemala, Atlantic gave up after 
drilling many dry wells. 

The Venezuelan venture has lost 
some luster because the government 
is collecting upward of 65% of the 
profits in taxes and royalties. But 
Atlantic decries reports that the gov- 
ernment is shaky and may give way 
to a regime that would confiscate its 
holdings. Company men believe the 
government is much stronger than 
press reports seem to indicate. 

Hard to change. The changeover 
to modern service stations was not 
easy, either. “There was hell to pay 
when we started closing down the 
old stations,” Supplee recalls. “We 
could not always easily replace them. 
All the operators had friends in the 
company who put on pressure.” 

But he pushed doggedly on. To- 
day, 6,200 Atlantic stations sell only 
gasoline and automotive products; 
the other 2,300 are still combined 
with garages or grocery stores. Most 
of the new stations were built be- 
tween 1948 and 1960, when the com- 
pany increased its investment in new 
stations by 150%. Atlantic serves 17 
Eastern states from New Hampshire 
to Florida. 

Supplee, as a veteran marketing 
man, emphasizes service station 
policies. “It makes no difference if 
you have the best products in the 
world,” he says, “if the man at the 
pump makes a bad impression, you 
are dead.” He instituted a six-week 
training course for service station 
attendants, tries to make stations 
convenient for the neighborhood 
they serve, encourages dealers to 
take part in civic and community 
affairs. 

Keeping competitive. Refining also 
felt Supplee’s influence. In 1954 he 
decided to modernize the Philadel- 
phia refinery. at a cost of $40-million. 
Atlantic’s other refinery is at Port 


Arthur, Tex. A second revamping in 
1958 cost $25-million—of which $18- 
million went tor a wax plant, making 
Atlantic one of the major suppliers 
of waxes. 

“To stay competitive in this busi- 
ness, you have to adopt new equip- 
ment and new techniques for your 
refinery as fast as they become avail- 
able,” Supplee says. 

He stopped producing unprofit- 
able items such as medicinal oil, 
added profitable new products, in- 
cluding jet aircraft fuel. He detached 
the research and development people 
assigned to refinery problems and 
sent them to the refineries. “Now 
these people are concentrating on 
the refinery,” says Robert D. Bent, 
manufacturing vice-president, “de- 
vising ways to study opportunities 
for improvements aed capitalizing on 
them.” 

Atlantic and Pure Oil Co. are 
building a plant near Port Arthur to 
produce aromatics. This will supply 
Atlantic with benzene, a raw mate- 
rial for its detergents. Another of its 
major products is asphalt. 

From outside and in. Supplee be- 
lieves in promoting from within, but 
is not above grabbing a promising 
outsider. One is Dr. Robert R. White, 
whom he recently hired from the 
University of Michigan to head up 
Atlantic’s R&D. White recalls that 
he was talking innocently to Supplee, 
as he thought, “Then I suddenly 
realized he had hired me.” 

White, 45, is one of four vice- 
presidents in their 40s. The others 
are Bent, 47, Hersberger in market- 
ing, 49, and Thornton F. Bradshaw, 
financial vice-president, 43. 

Supplee has set up a tough rating 
system under which each employee 
is rated periodically by his super- 
visors and the Industrial Relations 
Dept. to determine if he has prom- 
ise for a bigger job. This system gave 
him replacements for old manage- 
ment men when they reached retire- 
ment. 

He also brought in Atlantic’s first 
outside directors: “I believe in out- 
side directors as a policy; they keep 
management shaken up. A company 
can get inbred—though it doesnt 
necessarily—with an inside board.” 

Happenstance. Supplee’s coming 
to Atlantic was sheer happenstance. 
He was about to be promoted to 
New York, a move he didn’t relish, 
when he heard Colley was looking 
for a new president. Transferring 
from a dairy to an oil company 
wasn't too hard, he insists. “I had 
already sweated out the trade of 
management responsibility,” he says, 

“and you can take that experience 
with you to almost any kind of com- 
pany.” End 
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Look to FAFNIR 


for 
miniature 


ball bearings 


of extra-clean 


vacuum-melt 
steel 


Seconds after countdown, a 
microscopic pit in a miniature 
bearing could ground the most 
carefully planned space shot. To 
eliminate pits and other imper- 
fections, Fafnir helped pioneer 
miniature ball bearings of vacu- 
um-melt stainless steel. This 
“extra-clean” steel is completely 
free of impurities, and makes 
for flawless bearing perform- 
ance. Look to Fafnir for lead- 
ership in ball bearings. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 
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RESEARCH 


Detecting disease 
before the symptoms 


AMA hears of simple blood test that uses isoenzymes 
to spot trouble in an organ long before 
signs appear, thus permitting much earlier treatment 


Three main pieces of news stole 
the headlines at last week’s annual 
meeting of the American Medical 
Assn. in New York: 

« It was confirmed that the elusive 
hepatitis virus had been isolated 
(BW—Mar.11’61,p56). 

# The Sabin live polio vaccine was 
officially endorsed by a panel of top 
medical experts (BW—Jul.1’61,p20). 

* Another linking of cancer to a 
virus found commonly in humans 
was reported (BW—Apr.1’61,p82). 

Developments like this made it 
clear that preventive medicine is 
on the verge of another series of 
major breakthroughs. 

But another discovery, reported 
with much less fanfare at the meet- 
ing, may turn out in the long run to 
be the most significant story to 
emerge from an AMA meeting in 
years. 

Diagnosis by blood. Dr. Felix 
Wroblewski (picture) of New York’s 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, in describ- 
ing his work on isoenzymes, told of 
a simple blood test that may some 
day enable the general practitioner 
to establish that a particular organ 
or tissue is diseased, long before any 
standard signs or symptoms have ap- 
peared. 

With the exact site of the trouble 
located, it is then possible by con- 
ventional tests to find out the nature 
of the disease. Later, Wroblewski 
hopes to develop his own test to a 
point where it will indicate the na- 
ture as well as the location of the 
disease. 

Basically, the test consists of ana- 
lyzing the enzyme content of the 
blood. By using it, the doctor will 
be able to begin therapy at a very 
early stage of a disease, well before 
it has become critical. He will also 
be able to watch the progress of his 
therapy, despite the absence of the 
ordinary disease symptoms. 

Early discovery. You can glimpse 
the full impact of Wroblewski’s dis- 
covery when you realize that many 
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dangerous diseases do not manifest 
themselves until they have progressed 
to a point where it may be too late 
for treatment to be successful. Can- 
cer is the classic example of this; the 
Wroblewski test might detect it at a 
stage where it is still curable. 

The test is based on the discovery 
that body enzymes are not single 
substances, as had been believed, but 
are made up of a group of substances 
called isoenzymes. Under the old 
concept it was extremely difficult to 
distinguish the enzymes in one organ 
or tissue from those in another. Now, 
they can be distinguished because 
each organ has a different mix of 
isoenzymes. 

Making a find. Wroblewski, work- 
ing with Canada’s Dr. Kenneth 
Gregory, found that the enzyme lac- 
tic dehydrogenase (LDH) was com- 
posed of five isoenzymes, which they 
labeled LD1 through LD5. The pair 
then found that the relative amounts 
of these isoenzymes differed in the 
enzymes found in different normal 
organs and tissues. 

Thus, heart tissue is characterized 
by large amounts of LD1, middling 
amounts of LD2, LD3, and LD4, and 
very little LD5. Liver tissue, on the 
other hand, always shows a great 
deal of LD5, with lesser amounts of 
the other four isoenzymes. The pro- 
portions of the mixes in a given 
organ or tissue do not vary signifi- 
cantly from person to person. 

The test. Wroblewski next ana- 
lyzed nearly all body organs and 
tissues, establishing a chart of the 
norma] isoenzyme content in each 
of them. This chart serves as the 
basis for his test, which works this 
way: 

When a disease—any disease—at- 
tacks a body organ, it decomposes 
the LDH enzymes, along with other 
substances in the diseased area; all 
these are then released into the blood 
stream. A simple blood test, based 
on the temperatures at which differ- 
ent isoenzymes disintegrate, can spot 
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Dr. Felix Wroblewski, discoverer of iso- 
enzyme blood test, hopes to refine it 
to identify as well as locate diseases. 


the increased amounts of the LDH 
isoenzymes in the blood in a pattern 
that will match the isoenzyme chart. 

The doctor now knows which 
organ of his patient has been at- 
tacked by an unknown disease, al- 
though no symptoms of any sort are 
present. He next turns to standard 
biochemical diagnostic tests to find 
what disease is the culprit. 

Refinements. That is the present 
development stage of the test. But 
Wroblewski hopes to go much fur- 
ther. He has found some evidence 
of a correlation between the various 
isoenzymes and specific types of 
disease. 

“Frequently,” he says, “we can de- 
termine what type of disease is pres- 
ent in certain organs with the LDH 
test, but there are still many blind 
spots.” Cancer, for instance, releases 
its own isoenzyme pattern into the 
bloodstream, but there is still no 
absolute way to distinguish the pat- 
tern from those of a number of other 
diseases. 

In an effort to establish cancer 
identification in the simple blood 
test, Wroblewski is working with Dr. 
James MacMillan of Reynolds Metals 
Co. on an experimental test control 
program that has the enthusiastic 
cooperation of nearly 500 Reynolds 
executives. 

Three or four times a year, the 
volunteers submit blood samples. So 
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7 call for 
action 


— ST 
to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.” Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each ‘‘10-Plus” plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 







CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-78 

Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 
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far—about a year—no abnormalities 
have shown up. But Wroblewski, 
armed with the isoenzyme patterns 
of known cancer victims, continues 
to watch eagerly for the first signal 
of cancer developing in one of his 
volunteers. 

Much remains to be done in the 
whole field of isoenzyme detection; 
Wroblewski admits that he is just at 
the beginning. “We’ve done work 
on only five or six enzymes,” he says, 
“and there are thousands more to 
explore.” 

He has found strong encourage- 
ment, though, in his LDH success, 
and he hopes that a day will come 
“when we will be able to draw up a 
complete biochemical portrait of a 
patient at an early age, check it 
periodically, and head off any disease 
before it gets started.” 

Vaccine controversy. At the AMA 
meeting, the Wroblewski test made 
much less noise than the controversy 
over the Association’s blanket en- 
dorsement of the Sabin live polio oral 
vaccine. But despite the protests of 
ae ie B. Salk, developer of the 
dead polio injections, and others, it 
seems clear that most doctors favor 
the Sabin vaccine as the key to the 
eradication of poliomyelitis in the 
U.S. 

Right now, the Sabin vaccine faces 
two problems: 

*Securing government permission 
for commercial sale. 

"Setting up facilities to produce 
the millions of doses needed to im- 
munize the entire population. 


Present prospects are that the 
Sabin vaccine will be available in 
late fall. 


Other diseases. Hepatitis is an- | 


other disease that may soon be under 


control. Dr. Joseph Boggs of Chicago 
told the AMA Research Forum that § 


he had isolated the frustratingly elu- 
sive hepatitis virus, and that develop- 


ment of a safe, effective vaccine to § 
combat the disease needs only more 


study and evaluation. 

Cancer research also produced 
news. A research team from Jersey 
City’s Seton Hall College of Medi- 
cine has developed strong new evi- 
dence that cancer-causing elements 
(carcinogens) may be carried into 
cell bodies by viruses commonly 
found in humans. 

In the experiments at Seton Hall, 
mice were first treated with carcino- 
gens and then with viruses; the com- 
bined effect of the separate treat- 
ments did not produce cancer. But 
when the carcinogens and _ viruses 
were mixed together—in the same 
amounts as before—and then admin- 
istered, they caused tumors in some 
cases. 

Dr. Christopher Martin of the re- 
search team warned against reading 
too much meaning into the experi- 
ments, at least for now. “We found,” 
he said, “that only five out of the 12 
carcinogen-virus combinations that 
we used led to tumors . . . and this 
was in mice, not men.” He added that 
he did hope the experiments would 
stimulate new thought and work 
along this line. 


Materials research gets an added push 


Defense Dept. agency has drafted five more universities to join 
in effort to find new materials needed for space age 


The Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA) of the Defense 
Dept. has awarded $13.4-million in 
contracts to five more universities to 
bolster basic research on new mate- 
rials. It has drafted Brown, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Stanford, and the University of 
Chicago in an effort to hasten devel- 
opment of new materials for the 
space age. Last year, ARPA com- 
missioned Northwestern, Cornell, 
and the University of Pennsylvania 
for this work. 

Support for this year’s university 
contracts is scheduled to cover a 
four-year period and to include re- 
imbursement for operating expenses, 
equipment, and laboratory space. 

Research lag. The new ARPA 
contracts were granted because fun- 


damental research in the behavior 
of material in the solid state has 
not been keeping pace with the tre- 
mendous advances that have been 
scored in applications research. 
There is no question now that in- 
adequate materials are a real limit- 
ing factor in developing some of the 
advanced systems the Defense Dept. 
would like to have. U.S. scientists 
know how to design and plan some 
of these things, but do not have ma- 
terials to ae the engineering de- 
signs practical. 

The ARPA program will have a 
sizable impact on the universities 
involved. Stanford, for example, will 
appoint 17 new faculty members and 
eight new research associates, and 
will build a new $2.5-million Mate- 
rial Research Center. End 
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NAUGATUCK CHEMISTRY MAKES THINGS HAPPEN 


Soles Guaranteed to Outwear the Boot! 


| PARACRIL OZO | Now you can buy rugged leather 
boots with a sole so tough the 
seller* unconditionally guarantees for one year that they 
will outwear the uppers under any kind of use conditions. 

“Secret” of this remarkable wearability is Naugatuck 
Chemical’s new Paracril® OZO—a special blend of synthetic 
rubber and plastic that has outstanding resistance to oils, 
greases, chemicals, oxygen, ozone. What’s more, Paracril 
OZO can be given any permanent color desired. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


This exceptional new material is but one of the many 
products of Naugatuck Chemistry that is making important 
things happen in all fields of industry...chemistry designed 
to make life more rewarding...manufacturing more efficient 
...farming more productive than ever before. 

Be a partner in this chemistry that makes good things 
happen—write us for more information. Naugatuck 
Chemical, Dept.B-7, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


*Ortho-Vent Shoe Company, Inc., Salem, Virginia 


United States Rubber 
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Argentina’s Economics Minister Roberto T. Alemann wants to strengthen econ- 
omy by balancing the budget, stimulating investment, and controlling inflation. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


New economic doctor, 
same prescription 


Roberto Alemann, Argentina’s new Economics Minister, 
has allayed business fears by carrying out the 
stern economic program of predecessor, Alvaro Alsogaray 


Last April, Argentine Pres. Arturo 
Frondizi fired his Economics Min- 
ister, Alvaro Alsogaray, giving both 
Argentine and U.S. businessmen the 
jitters. Most had thought that Also- 
garay would hold down his job until 
Frondizi finished his six-year term 
in 1964, and had closely tied their 
business planning to his economic 
policies. When the news broke, the 
stock market nearly panicked and 
the Argentine peso dropped sharply. 

Today, in Buenos Aires, business- 
men’s ulcers have quieted down, the 
stock market is calm, and the peso 
has recovered. After Alsogaray’s 
ouster, Frondizi appointed Roberto 
T. Alemann, former financial coun- 
selor in the Argentine embassy in 
Washington, as Economics Minister. 
Alemann has taken hold firmly and 
quickly, restoring business confi- 
dence and continuing Alsogaray’s 
economic policies. Indeed, Alemann 
may be even more vigorous in push- 
ing economic stabilization. 
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Major objectives. Argentina is still 
straightening out the fouled-up 
economy that it inherited from the 
Peron years. Although much _ has 
been accomplished, as much remains 
to be done. Alemann’s immediate 
objectives are threefold: 

1. Balance the government budget. 

2. Stimulate industrial expansion, 
including investment from abroad. 

3. Bring the nation’s inflation un- 
der control. 

Alemann has got off to a good 
start on the first two items, but has 
yet to move. in on inflation. 

In political affairs, the Frondizi 
government has become stronger 
within the past few months, despite 
attacks from the right and left. The 
general public is backing Frondizi 
for the way he has exercized his con- 
stitutional authority, fired military 
troublemakers, and eased the armed 
forces out of politics. There may be 
further military crises and pressures 
from the outlawed Peronistas, but 


observers in Buenos Aires believe 
that Frondizi can control them. 

Pro-Western policy. Frondizi’s for- 
eign policy is firmly pro-Western. He 
has come out 100% for Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s Alliance’ for Progress eco- 
nomic development plan. Argentina 
has also taken a firm stand on Cuba 
and probably would be willing to 
go along with ecconomic—but not 
military—action against Castro. 

Argentina, along with the rest of 
South America, of course, has _ its 
problems of economic and political 
discontent. But it appears to be a 
land of hope and promise in a con- 
tinent that’s rumbling with dissatis- 
faction and discord. 


I. More of the same 


The plan to set Argentina on the 
road to economic growth was first 
studied by Argentina’s present am- 
bassador to the U.S., Dr. Emilio 
Donato de] Carril, and Alemann in 
1958. At that time, del Carril was 
Economics Minister and Alemann his 
assistant. 

In 1959, Frondizi called in Also- 
garay to begin the program, which 
called for austere measures. Also- 
garay made considerable progress 
but, after the high living of the 


Peron era, incurred widespread 
wrath. With vital Congressional 
elections coming up next year, 


Frondizi decided three months ago 
that Alsogaray was a political lia- 
bility and asked him to resign. 

Budget reduction. As soon as he 
took over from Alsogaray, Alemann 
began an earnest effort to reduce 
further the government budget. It 
has been estimated at $550-million 
for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31. 

The first measure, in early May, 
was a decree authorizing the sale 
of the governments unproductive 
holdings, including buildings not be- 
ing used as government offices, hous- 
ing units and land. 

In other decrees, the government 
authorized the transfer to private 
ownership of state enterprises such 
as the Lumber Industry Dept., the 
Tarena shipyards, and DINIE, a 
group of German companies expro- 
priated during World War II. Nine- 
teen companies in the group have 
been sold, and Alemann says that 
the remaining 26 will go before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Apart from this, the national gov- 
ernment has decreed that provincial 
governments are now directly re- 
sponsible for all waterworks, hospi- 
tals, and schools in their districts. 

Such transfers in the provinces of 
Buenos Aires and Corrientes have 
removed 5,000 employees from the 
national payroll. Government de- 
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Rambler American Deluxe 
2-Door Sedan 


Operating Figures Will Tell You... 


The 1961 RAMBLER 
Is Your Best Fleet Buy 


Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler is the 
soundest fleet buy. Initial costs are lower and re- 
sale value is higher. The All-New Rambler Ameri- 
can is the lowest-priced U.S.-built car, and all 
Rambler models are priced below comparabie 
models of other manufacturers. Rambler’s record- 
breaking economy means more miles per gallon. 
You save on maintenance costs, too. Fleet exec- 
utives rate the quality-built Rambler the most 
trouble-free car. Once you put a new Rambler to 
work in your fleet, you’ll order more Ramblers. 
Fleet owners always do. Better investigate today. * 


See Your Rambler Dealer 
or phone or write 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. c-7s 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


MORE PROOF OF 
RAMBLER EXCELLENCE! 


For 12 months or 12,000 miles, whichever occurs first, your 
Rambler dealer will repair or replace without charge any 
Rambler part which is defective in material or workmanship, 
except tires which are covered by the tire manufacturer’s 
warranty. Owners will be responsible for normal service 
maintenance, including normal replacement of such parts as 
filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades. 


Your Rambler dealer, for the life of the car while the original 
buyer owns it, will repair or replace without charge any 
Rambler Ceramic-Armored muffler or tail-pipe which is 
defective in material or workmanship. 


Fleet Leasing 
Arrangements Available 


lf your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing 
company for low Rambler rates or write us for the 
names of leasing companies with whom we have 
working arrangements for your convenience. 
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The security of an important access 
panel on the Navy’s POLARIS Fleet 
Ballistic Missile depends on this ingen- 
ious, spring-loaded nut designed and 
manufactured by DOT’s Monadnock 
Mills Subsidiary. Its unique ‘“back- 
away” action permits fixed-head screws 
to be tightened one at a time without 
the danger of cross-threading that had 
previously plagued this operation. 


Scores of other highly effective special- 
purpose fasteners, custom-designed 
metal stampings and plastic moldings 
are precision-made in volume quan- 
tities by Monadnock and its Plastic 
Process Division for aircraft, missile 
and electronics applications as well as 
for use in the automotive and allied 
manufacturing industries. 


MONADNOCK 
MILLS 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Subsidiary of United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
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partments to be dissolved or handed 
over to private enterprise will re- 
move another 1,500. This has caused 
little labor unrest because most of 
the employees affected are merely 
transferred to another payroll. 

Rail program. Last week, the gov- 
ernment approved a plan to rip up 
more than 3,000 miles of deficit- 
producing railroad. During the next 
fiscal year, says Alemann, the gov- 
ernment will save about $85- million 
by closing down or selling railroads. 
Some of this will be eaten up, how- 
ever, by a 30% increase in investment 
in essential railroad lines. 


il. Investment climate 


Alemann would like to see Argen- 
tina make greater efforts to get its 
petroleum and mineral wealth out 
of the ground. He is anxious to pro- 
mote industries that produce goods 
currently imported and draining the 
country of its limited foreign ex- 
change reserves. Specific fields await- 
ing development are steel, coal, cel- 
lulose, paper, and petrochemicals. 

In this, Alemann is willing to see 
even more foreign participation than 
Argentina now has. He says the na- 
tion will go all out for private foreign 
and mixed foreign and Argentine 
investments, especially in steel and 
petrochemicals. 

U. S. investment. Largely because 
of Alsogaray’s programs, U.S. in- 
vestments in Argentina have been 
climbing at a steady pace. Now, with 
Alemann at the helm, they total 
about $500-million, more than the 
sum total of all other foreign invest- 
ments. Of $286-million invested pri- 
vately in Argentina during the fiscal 
year ending in 1960, $159-million 
came from the U.S. Switzerland was 
second with $35-million—and part of 
this was an investment by a U.S. 
subsidiary in Geneva. 

U.S. investments have been in 
light metalworking, consumer goods 
manufacturing, electrical equipment, 
and components for automobiles. 
Among the more recent is a joint 
venture announced last month by 
Willys Motors, Inc.; its Argentine 
affiliate, Industrias Kaiser Argentina, 
and American Motor Corp. They will 
manufacture Rambler automobiles 
there next year, if the Argentine 
government approves. 

Alemann’s associates also have 
just completed negotiations with 
Italo-Argentino Power Co. Italo will 
invest $80-million to increase electric 
power in Buenos Aires. 

Earlier, U.S. and other foreign 
investors were encouraged by an 
Argentine Supreme Court ruling that 
ordered the government to pay 
American & Foreign Power Co. $53- 
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in ELECTRONICS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 
APPLIANCES © FURNITURE 
CLOTHING © LEATHER GOODS 


In major U.S. industrial centers, in 
Canada, England and Australia, 
more than twenty United-Carr 
plants are organized into ten divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. 


Versatile engineering staffs are 
backed by large-scale facilities for 
production of intricate metai and 
plastic components and assemblies 
which help speed assembly, cut costs 
and improve product performance 
for the mass-production industries. 


For further information on the diver- 
sity of United-Carr’s products and 
services, you are invited to write to 
S. A. Groves, President: 


UNITED -CARR 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Here is a simple idea developed originally by a 
Bellows-Valvair user to feed back to two different 
points—but the basic idea can be readily adapted 
to many uses—for example, to feed parts to two 
separate assembly lines. 


As the first part moves down the conveyor it trips 
limit switch (1) which causes the ratchet relay 
(2) to shift position and charge the capacitor in 
the Bellows Pulsa-Pak®. The first part moves on 
against the positive stop where it holds. The 
second part trips the limit switch (1) to shift the 
contacts of the ratchet relay (2) to the position 
shown, and to release a momentary electrical 
impulse from the Pulsa-Pak which causes the 
electrically-controlled, adjustable stroke Bellows 
Air Motor® to advance, feeding the two parts to 
the separate conveyors. The Air Motor auto- 
matically retracts and the cycle continues. 
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LIMIT SWITCH WITH _ 
(1) LEAF OR WIRE 
ACTUATOR 


GONVEYORS 


This is only typical of the many ways Bellows Air 
Motors are used to control the distribution of parts 
in conveyor operations. Distribution by size, shape 
or weight of parts to separate outlets is readily 
accomplished with Bellows Air Motors and their 
available controls. Your local Bellows-Valvair 
Field Engineer will be happy to work with you in 
applying these ingenious pneumatic devices to 
your operations. 


THIS 
“‘SPOT-A-MATION IDEA” FILE 
IS YOURS ON REQUEST 





Contains installation data, wiring diagrams, detailed descriptions of 
basic ideas you can adapt to your operations. Write for it today. 
Address Dept. BW-761 Bellows-Valvair, Akron 9, Ohio. 


1102-C 


Bellows -\/alvair 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
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661/2 foot diameter double-wall sphere 


FOR LIQUID EBTHYLENE 


The 20,000 bbl. sphere in which 
liquid ethylene is stored at —140°F 
at the Bayway Refinery of Esso 
Standard, Division of Humble Oil 
& Refining Company, Linden, New 
Jersey, has the distinction of being 
the largest double-wall sphere as 
well as the largest above-ground 
storage unit for ethylene in the U.S. 

CBal’s extensive experience in 
cryogenic storage was called upon, 
through Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation, to design, fabricate 
and erect the sphere. This is another 
example of how CBal readily pro- 
vides the most suitable cryogenic 


storage unit when new liquid gas 
storage requirements arise. 

May we tell you how this experi- 
ence can provide the most advan- 
tageous liquid gas storage for you? 
Write for Bulletin G-50, “Cryogenic 
Storage Vessels.” Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Offices and sub- 
sidiaries throughout the world. 


> & 


CB-6119 


























Serving leaders in the fields of Nuclear Power, Chemistry, Petroleum, Aerospace, 
Cryogenics, Hydroelectric Power, and Municipal and Industrial Water Supply. 
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million for holdings expropriated be- 
iween 1948 and 1958. A&FP will 
receive the funds in 15 annual install- 
ments and will reinvest them in Ar- 


gentine ventures other than utili- | 


ties. 

Investment incentives. The Ar- 
gentine government this year has 
also adopted measures to guarantee 
U.S. investors free convertibility of 
profits, plus repatriation of capital. 
A bill under consideration would 
provide protection against expro- 
priation. 

Further, Argentina has just an- 
nounced two decrees to implement 
the Industrial Promotion Law 
adopted last December. Foreign in- 
vestors in essential industries are 
offered these incentives: 

= Tax deductions based on_pro- 
duction rates. 

* Accelerated depreciation on ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

= Full tax exemption on money 
spent for technical aid from abroad 
and on funds from stock that is sold 
abroad. 

# No duty on essential machinery 
and equipment imports. 

= Supplies of raw materials from 
the state at reduced prices. 


Ill. Trouble spots 


Although the outlook is compara- 
tively favorable, Argentina has its 
share of serious problems. 

Inflation heads the list of economic 
troubles. With 1956 as base year of 
100, the wholesale price index in 
early 1961 stood at 451. The index 
of food prices was 478. 

Credit and interest rates are a ma- 
jor shortcoming. Credit terms of up 
to 30 months are given; interest is 
free for the first six months, then is 
applied at a rate of 2% to 3% a 
month. 

Political opposition. Politically, 
the main opposition party is pledged 
to a nationalistic policy that has emo- 
tional appeal. It would rescind a 
number of foreign contracts, such as 
those between foreign oil companies 
and the state-controlled oil agency, 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales, 
for exploration, drilling, and produc- 
tion. The party’s chances of coming 
to Congressional power next year are 
slim, but some foreign businessmen 
are nervous. 

The Peronistas may be dead as a 
legal party; but they won't lie down 
and roll over. They are still power- 
ful enough to make their presence 
felt by organizing strikes in major 
industries and transportation. 

The Communist Party, also 
banned, continues to make political 
cavital out of the rising cost of living 
and the success of Fidel Castro. End 
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Foreign aid bill 
hits snag 
in Congress 


Little help 
from business 


Kennedy going 
to Montevideo 


Moscow lays it 
online 
to Peking 


Effect on Berlin 


International outlook Bit! 


July 8, 1961 


Pres. Kennedy’s foreign aid bill is in serious trouble in Congress. Its chances 
of approval in the Senate are fair, but opposition in the House looks 
formidable. 

Opponents are concentrating their attack on the President’s request for 
authority to draw from the Treasury up to $8.8-billion to finance long-term 
economic development abroad. Conservative congressmen oppose this 
so-called “back-door financing,” which bypasses appropriations committees. 

There appears to be little room for compromise. Many Administration 
officials believe the President either will get most of the authority he 
wants—or none of it. 

Kennedy is in no hurry for a showdown. He wants his education bill out 
of the way before putting on pressure for foreign aid. 


Business indifference to the aid program is worrying the President and his 
advisers. Several prominent businessmen reportedly turned down invita- 
tions to a recent Kennedy luncheon to build support for the foreign aid bill. 
Businessmen also are shying away from serving on a proposed citizens 
committee to lobby for the bill. 

The Administration is concerned because it considers government-busi- 
ness cooperation essential to carry out the program. 


The President has just about decided to attend the opening of the Inter- 
American economic conference in Montevideo, Uruguay, next month. 

If he has won the aid fight by then, Kennedy will have solid backing for 
his pledge to help Latin Americans finance an economic and social revolu- 
tion. If he has lost or is losing, he feels it will be important to reassure Latin 
American statesmen personally that he will try again next year. 


The long simmering feud between Moscow and Peking may soon break into 
the open. Khrushchev, in a secret letter to satellite Communist parties, 
reportedly has denounced Mao Tse-tung for seeking to split the Communist 
movement, intriguing against the Soviet Union, opposing peaceful coexist- 
ence, and having urged preventive war against the West ever since 1949. 

The Soviet leader, according to these reports, threatens the Chinese with 
an open break. 

Officials in Washington concede that a Soviet letter along these lines 
exists, but refuse to predict an open break between the two Communist 
giants. ‘ 

Some experts believe Khrushchev has concluded that a break with Mao 
is inevitable sooner or later. He may have decided to precipitate it while 
the Soviet Union still is far the stronger of the two. 


A new flare-up of tension between Moscow and Peking would introduce 
further uncertainty into the Berlin crisis. 

On one hand, a Soviet break with Peking could conceivably impel Khrush- 
chev to seek an accommodation with the West. But a break also might lead 
Khrushchev to take a stronger stand than ever on Berlin, to offset any 
adverse political reactions within the Communist movement. 
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International outlOOK continued 


Western Europe now is ready to embark on its first serious space effort. 
This proposed entry into the space age is being approached on a joint 
basis, with Britain, France, and West Germany playing the major roles. 

These nations, and others, aren’t out to match Washington’s or Moscow's 
impressive space budgets. What the Europeans are after is a modest pro- 
gram involving communications satellites and—eventually—manned space 
flights. U.S. companies, either directly or through European subsidiaries, 
are certain to play an important role in any European program. 


At a recent meeting in London, a European group laid out a 10-year space 
program involving $1.4-billion. Initial projects would center around Britain’s 
abandoned military missile, the Blue Streak. After months of hesitation, 
West Germany gave this program a fillip last week when it announced 
Bonn’s willingness to put money into a Blue Streak space satellite program. 
This program would be financed by the British (33%), French (20%), and 
West Germans (18%), with the balance being handled by other European 
nations interested in getting into space. 

Such an effort would involve rockets far more powerful than those 
launched at midweek by Israel and earlier by France, Britain, and Italy. 


Hugh Gaitskell has pulled his British Labor Party back from the edge of 
disintegration. He’s done it by bringing to heel labor's advocates of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. Last year they almost toppled him from the 
party’s leadership. 

There is still a serious breach between Labor’s leftists and the moderates 
who support Gaitskell. But the crucial unions that went unilateralist last 
year have miade peace with Gaitskell. 

This victory on the critical defense issue enhances Gaitskell’s position 
as party leader. So does the increasing strength Labor has shown in 
by-elections, 


When Brazil’s new president, Janio Quadros, was inaugurated Jan. 31, he 
proposed domestic and foreign policies that held something to please every- 
one. But it’s turning out, he’s pleasing hardly anyone. 

The conservatives and the military are unhappy with Quadros’ trade 
deals with the Communist bloc (BW—May2761,p120) and the recurring 
rumors that Brazil will establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 

The leftists, who were supposed to be pleased with Quadros’ “independ- 
ent” foreign policy, are dissatisfied with his economic austerity and his 
firmness in putting down a student rebellion in the poverty-stricken, Com- 
munist-infested northeast section of the country. 

Bureaucrats, foreign service officers, and politicians are uneasy over 
Quadros’ unpredictable and arbitrary handling of many matters. 

Newsmen, both domestic and foreign, are irked by Quadros’ disregard of 
the press, his penchant for secrecy, and his vindictiveness over what he 
considers a slight by the press. 

Businessmen, so far, appear to be watching and waiting. Some approve 
his stern, swift measures to rectify Brazil’s economic troubles. Others fear 
that he’s going too far, too fast and think that his tight credit policy will 
lead to deflation. 

As for foreign capital, Quadros maintains that it is still welcome in Brazil. 
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Membership gain 


seen by AFL-CIO 


The success of recent organizing drives and NLRB election 
figures give the federation reason to hope that 
at long last its membership is moving up to a higher plateau 


With the pleasure of a winter-weary 
birdwatcher sighting his first spring 
robin, an AFL-CIO official reported 
last week that AFL-CIO organizing 
is doing better than at any time in 
the last few years and suggested— 
tentatively—that the federation may 
be due for a period of membership 
growth. 

AFL-CIO Organizing Director 
John W. Livingston, reporting to the 
AFL-CIO’s executive council at a 
quarterly meeting at Unity House, 
Pa., based cautious optimism on two 
factors: National Labor Relations 
Board election figures and the prog- 
ress of new federation-backed organ- 
izing campaigns. 

More victories. According to Liv- 
ingston, NLRB statistics show that 
AFL-CIO unions won elections cov- 
ering 52,000 workers in the first 
quarter of 1961. The figure for the 
first quarter of last year was 37,000, 
and for the same period in 1959 it 
was 30,000. 

Moreover, says Livingston, the 
federation has improved its showing 
as compared with the independent 
unions, a category that includes the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and the United Mine Workers’ 
catch-all District 50. 

When Livingston appeared before 
the executive council at its mid- 
winter meeting in Miami Beach last 
February, he reported that 40% of all 
workers who chose to be represented 
by unions during the previous six 
months had chosen independent 
unions—the Teamsters and District 
30 had fared better than AFL-CIO. 

The story leaked out and caused 
AFL-CIO considerable embarrass- 
ment. The independents gave it 
wide publicity. Critics of AFL-CIO 
policies, particularly among the fed- 
eration’s industrial unionists, cited 


the lag in their demands for more 
aggressive leadership in AFL-CIO. 
Last week, Livingston reported a 
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turn in the organizing tide: The in- 
dependents’ percentage for the first 
quarter was down to 25%, far below 
the AFL-CIO record. They brought 
in only 17,000 members compared 
with the federation’s 52,000. 

More effective aid. In part, the 
better record may result from a 
change in AFL-CIO policy approved 
last February. The shift has enabled 
the federation to give more effective 
aid to “cooperative and coordinated 
organizational projects” by its affili- 
ates in areas with high organizing 
potential. 

In the past, AFL-CIO rules re- 
quired the withdrawal of federation 
organizing aid whenever a _ rival 
union challenged a union already or- 
ganizing with AFL-CIO help. This 
meant the federation had to bow out 
whenever two or more of its unions 
competed for representation rights 
over any group of workers. 

The executive council — under 
pressure—revised this rule, to allow 
the AFL-CIO organizers to continue 
to work with organizers of any affili- 
ate if only a “paper claim” is filed by 
another union. Under the changed 
policy, a union must back a jurisdic- 
tional claim with active organizing 
before AFL-CIO will make a re- 
luctant decision to withdraw its help 
from the first union on the scene. 

This change has helped eliminate 
—or at least minimize—a problem of 
“coat-tail riding” jurisdictional claims 
that stymied effective AFL-CIO aid 
in the past. 

According to Livingston, cam- 
paigns started since then are show- 
ing results in such scattered areas as 
Oklahoma City, Okla., where the 
building trades have hit the unor- 
ganized home construction industry, 
and Rochester, N. Y., where the 
United Auto Workers, the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen, and the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers are among the 
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AFL-CIO organizer John W. Livingston 
Says recession sparked new pro-union 
sentiment. 


unions mounting a cooperative drive. 

Pep meetings. Since March, 5,000 
staffers and leaders representing al- 
most all of the federation’s 134 in- 
ternational unions have attended 
250 organizing conferences held 
across the country. The sessions 
were “enthusiastic and _ hopeful,” 
Livingston reported to the execu- 
tive council. 

“Tve seen 130 people sitting in 
on an all-day meeting where I 
couldn't have gotten 50 to turn out 
for a two-hour conference a year 
ago, he reported. 

Livingston said this changed atti- 
tude both parallels and bolsters the 
rising pro-union sentiment meas- 
ured by the NLRB elections. 

Why the change? Livingston told 
the council that the changes appar- 
ently result from three major causes. 

The first—although not necessarily 
the most important—was the reces- 
sion. Workers pinched by unaccus- 
tomed economic hardships took a 
second look at the employer argu- 
ments that they didn’t really need 
unions. Many decided they did, Liv- 
ingston reported. 

The second was the change in 
political administrations, leading to 
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HIGH 
RATE 


on insured savings 





DIVIDENDS PAID 4 TIMES A YEAR 


Get high returns and time-proved 
safety for your savings at First 
Federal of Alhambra—the oldest, 
largest federal savings association 
in one of California’s richest, fast- 
est-growing areas. A perfect 35- 
year record of dividends and safety. 
Each account insured to $10,000 
by U. S. Government agency. Man 
and wife can have up to $30,000 
insured savings. Reserves over 
$62 million. Resources over $95,- 
000,000. Funds placed by 10th of 
month, earn from Ist. We pay air 
mail postage both ways. 
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the changes under way in NLRB. 
AFL-CIO’s organizing director lays 
great stress on this factor, holding 
that the prospect of a change in the 
board personnel and philosophy—a 
general liberalization of NLRB— 
made workers readier to vote for a 
union than they were before. 

“Workers stopped saying, “What's 
the use of joining—you won't get 
recognition or a contract,” Living- 
ston said. “They become more con- 
fident that voting for the union 
would mean something. They 
wouldn't be frustrated by the board, 
and they'd be protected if dis- 
charged.” 

The third factor was simply the 
effect of time, Livingston said. By 
sheer repetition, anti-union cam- 
paigns have “begun to wear out their 
scare value—even down South,” he 
told the council. Although AFL- 
CIO officials prefer to avoid bring- 
ing this up—on the let-sleeping- 
dogs-lie principle—time also had 
faded workers’ memories of McClel- 
lan committee revelations. When 
investigations made headlines, work- 

ers became wary of unions. 

Moving up. AFL-CIO, and labor 
generally, has been on a membership 
decline for five years. The federa- 
tion’s numerical strength went down 
from 13.5-million after the expulsion 
of the Teamsters and several smaller 
unions to 12.5-million in 1960. But, 
Livingston predicted, “I think we're 
moving up now to a higher plateau.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany un- 
derscored this with an announce- 
ment that the federation’s member- 
ship is higher now, but cited no 
figures. 

To put more push behind the 
climb, the AFL-CIO general board 
will be asked to assign more men 
to organizing when it holds its first 
“working meeting” on organizing 
October 9. This meeting is part 
of a generally stepped-up program 
mapped by the executive council at 
its February conference. 

Relaxed leader. Livingston’s op- 
timism was one of two “cheerful” 
developments for the troubled labor 
leaders at the Poconos meeting. The 
other was the relaxed attitude of 
Meany, recently under considerable 
criticism. 

Speculation of Meany’s possible 
retirement in the fall has been wide- 
spread. 

But at Unity House, Meany indi- 
cated by his manner as much as any- 
thing else that he has no intention of 
retiring at age 65. He went about the 
task he has evidently set for himself 
—to keep the federation together 
despite its apparent inability to solve 
the problems that keep it in almost 
constant stress. End 


automation 
men know... 





For powering controls in automa- 
tion cycles, Quincy Compressors 
offer the dependability required 
in rapid production lines. From 
helping automation to serving all 
types of industries, Quincy 
Compressors represent leadership 
in delivering low cost air power. 


Models from i to 90 CFM. 
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QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 
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. Insect Control 


lures, traps, kills NIGHT-FLYING BUGS 
+--controls army worms, cutworms, ete. 


Light-sensitive bugs are irre- 
sistibly attracted to “black-light” 
lamp. Then suction takes over and 
WHOOSH ... they’re in the bag! 
It’s that simple and certain. 

Lightweight, portable, safe. Op- 


- erates for less than a 60-watt bulb. 


Just hang it up, plug it in... ‘Bugs 
magically vanish. Fully guaran- 
teed. Only $34.95, stand extra. 
Larger models available for com- 
merce and agriculture, : 


Write for free literature and dealer name. 


McDonough Power Equipment, Inc, 
‘McDonough S Ooargia 
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Knocks the stuffing 
out of mailing! 


Getting out a mailing around here 
used to be pure grief! We never could 
find enough extra people to fold and 
stuff envelopes. We had to drag in 
secretaries and use girls from other 
departments. Handed out a fortune in 
overtime. Regular work schedules were 
shet, and morale was a dirty word! 
Now, nothing to it. One girl handles a 
mailing — with that little Pitney-Bowes 
folder and inserter. It’s paid for itself 
many times over. 

Have you learned about the table 
model 3300-FH? It can fold and stuff 
in envelopes 500 standard letter sheets 
in eight minutes. A double detector 
prevents the inserting of more than one 
enclosure, or skipping an insertion. 

The 3300-FH is far faster, more 
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Pitney-Bowes 
FOLDERS & INSERTERS 


Made by the originator of the postage meter ... 149 offices in the 
U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 


efficient, and less expensive than hand 
folding. It costs little, takes little space, 
is easy to set, can be run by anybody. 
The inserter unit can be used by itself, 
or combined with any PB folder. 

For mailing bills, bulletins, letters, 
cards, statements, stapled sheets, the 
3300-FH is invaluable. Comes in handy 
with daily correspondence. Prevents 
disruptions of office routine. Makes 
possible better scheduled and faster 
mailings. Boosts morale. And saves 
time and money in even a small office. 

Call any Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet and case studies. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 


latest postal rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 









The larger 3100 Inserter can stuff up to six 
enclosures at once, at speeds up to 6,000 en- 
velopes an hour. And can be attached to a PB 
postage meter machine to stamp and seal the 
stuffed envelopes. 








PITNEY-BowEs, INC. 
1473 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free © illustrated booklet and 


“case studies” on PB Folding and Insert- 
ing Machines; 0 Postal Rate Chart. 
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SARAN WRAP DELIVERS FRESH, HOMEMADE LOOK 


Few industries match the pace of modern baking operations which are closely timed and completely geared to the most advanced 
merchandising operations. To meet these exacting requirements, bakery men selected Saran Wrap*. They also got the fresh, 
sparkling look that Dow puts into every inch of Saran Wrap, plus packages that reflect the subtle, homemade look so powerful in 
attracting the eye of passing customers in a crowded supermarket. Dow researchers help keep products moving because they see 
packaging materials as vital marketing tools. Focus this immensely practical approach on your packaging problems. Write Plastics Dept. 7, 
The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan. Saran Wrap . . . the superior moistureproof packaging film from Dow. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY <> Midtand, Michigan 
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In the markets 


Rise in prices sparks hopes 
that the summer rally has begun 


Wall Street brokers were hoping that the expected 
summer rally was under way this week, as stock prices 
moved up both before and after the July 4 holiday. The 
advances were especially strong in some of the standard 
cyclical issues rather than in the glamorous growth 
stocks, and some analysts felt this was another construc- 
tive sign. They reasoned that buying of basic issues is 
required to raise the averages substantially. 

But while prices rose, there was no big rush to buy 
stocks. Moreover, many issues are priced well below 
the peaks reached earlier this year, and it’s probable 
that some selling will ensue as they rise in price. This 
could have a dampening effect on the market. 

Thus, it’s still too early to say that the summer rally 
has commenced. The market may make some false starts 
before a strong upsurge in prices takes place. 


Stock of three gas companies affected 
by dispute over San Antonio contract 


A bitter controversy over a 20-year contract to supply 
San Antonio with 2-trillion cu. ft. of natural gas had its 
repercussions in the stock market this week. Involved 
are United Gas Corp. (assets over $1-billion, selling on 
the New York Stock Exchange for about $34; 1961 high, 
$39); Coastal States Gas Producing Co. (assets $58- 
million; selling over-the-counter at about $84; 1961 high, 
$91); and Tex-Star Oil & Gas Corp. (assets $5-million; 
trading at $34 over-the-counter; 1961 high, $40). 

United Gas, San Antonio’s gas supplier for over 30 
years, recently lost its gas supply contract in competi- 
tive bidding to Alamo Gas Supply Co., which in turn is 
committed to buy from Coastal States and Tex-Star. 

United Gas, with not only its investment in pipeline 
facilities ($41-million) but also “very substantial” future 
profits at stake, has filed suit in the Texas courts to force 
the Texas Railroad Commission to consider its argument 
that it should have received “special consideration” in 
the competitive bidding. The commission turned down 
an earlier plea to this effect. United Gas argues that in 
weighing the bids, its existing investment should have 
been taken into account as well as the fact that “our gas 
supplies are better.” 

At midweek, it wasn’t clear which way the court and 
the Railroad Commission would rule. 


Honolulu Oil tumbles 10 points 

after receiving Justice Dept. threat 

Honolulu Oil Corp. took a shellacking of almost 10 
points in the market this week when the company dis- 


closed the contents of a two-sentence letter it had re- 
ceived from the Justice Dept. The letter stated that 
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Honolulu’s planned sale of assets to several other oil 
companies “raised questions under antitrust laws . . . 
and may result in proceedings.” 

Honolulu has worked out a deal to sell its properties 
for some $380-million and then liquidate—liquidating 
dividends will amount to $101.28 per share. In anticipa- 
tion of this, the stock rose from a 1960 low of $40 to a 
high of $94 last week. 

Brokers with positions in Honolulu were particularly 
bitter about the Justice Dept. move. “They ve known 
about this deal for more than a year,” said one. 


Banks set up real estate mortgage pools 


Seeking to increase their pension fund and profit-sharing 
business, the nation’s banks are rushing to set up com- 
mon trust funds that would invest solely in mortgages— 
chiefly government guaranteed and insured paper at the 
outset. Right now, real estate mortgages take up only a 
minor portion of pension fund investments, but interest 
is growing rapidly. 

Cleveland’s National City Bank is the latest to an- 
nounce a new mortgage pool. All mortgages are held in 
a single fund, and participating trusts acquire units in 
the fund. Valuation is the stickiest problem for the new 
mortgage funds, and National City’s solution is monthly 
appraisals; it will then be possible to buy or sell units on 
any monthly valuation date. New York’s Chase Man- 
hattan Bank will also initiate a mortgage fund soon. 


Textron and Electric Autolite tenders 


Tender offers—where a company offers to buy its own 
shares from its stockholders—are attracting notice. 

Textron, Inc., a widely diversified manufacturing 
company, is bidding for 744,060 shares, which it says 
it will buy at $28 a share (current market about $27). 
Textron plans to use this stock, plus 337,500 shares 
already in its treasury, to buy Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc. in a tax-free exchange at the rate of 6/7ths of a 
share of SK for each share of Textron. Textron says it set 
up the deal this way (1) to get the benefit of a tax-free 
exchange, and (2) to avoid any dilution of earnings for 
the 5-million common shares it now has outstanding. 

Electric Autolite Co., an auto parts manufacturer 
that has been diversifying, said that it would buy $8- 
million worth of its common stock, “at the lowest prices 
tendered . . . but not to exceed $67.50 per share.” 

Autolite bounced over $65 on the news (1961 low: 
$44.67), but it stayed below the $67.50 ceiling, since 
there’s no assurance that stock tendered at that price 
will be purchased. Cash for the tender offer came from 
Autolite’s recent sale of sparkplug and battery plants to 
Ford Motor Co. for $28-million. Most of the proceeds 
went into buying other businesses. But the company 
decided to put $8-million into the tender offer in keep- 
ing with the settlement of a stockholder’s suit that 
charged Autolite with giving preference to a big share- 
holder—Mergenthaler Linotype Co., owner of 27% of 
the common—in previous stock retirements. 
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$38,799,500 
Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc. 


432% Subordinated Debentures due July 1, 1986 


(Convertible prior to July 1, 1971) 


The Company is offering to holders of its Common Stock the right to 
subscribe for the Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. Subscription 
Warrants expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, July 14, 1961. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 
100% of Principal Amount 
Prior to and after the expiration of the Warrants, the several Underwriters 


may offer Debentures to the public at the prices and pursuant to the terms 
and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


U pon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the business of the 
Company may be obtained within any State from any nderwriter who may regularly 
distribute it within such State. The securities are offered only by means of the Prospectus, 
and this announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lazard Frares & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades &Co. Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation  Sutro & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


June 29, 1961. 
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Shining Example of a well-run railroad 
. .. shipments leave when they should, arrive when they should, 


in the condition they should. Superior service all along the way. 


‘“‘The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock.” 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Offices in principal cities 
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Wall St. talks... 


about Canadian dollar, 
real estate sales plans and 
taxes, earnings reports 


Some bankers doubt that the Cana- 
dian government will be able to 
force down the price of the Cana- 
dian dollar. They point out that 
the new policy of putting Canada’s 
dollar at a discount has attracted a 
flood of funds from U.S. investors, 
who are buying bonds and stocks 
that should benefit from the move. 
But this U.S. dollar inflow has the 
effect of narrowing the spread be- 
tween the two currencies. 


General Development Corp.’s plan 
to sell Florida real estate through 
mutual fund dealers has yet to get 
off the ground. It offered 1,285 “In- 
vestors’ Plans for Port St. Lucie 
Country Club Homes” last February, 
but has sold only 100—50 to the 
public, and the other 50 personally 
to Gardner Cowles, vice-chairman of 
the GD board. The plan has foun- 
dered because state regulations re- 
quire salesmen to be licensed to sell 
real estate as well as securities, and 
because the New York Stock Ex- 
change, some of whose members 
would sell the plan, prohibits dual 
licensing. Milton Fox-Martin, a top 
mutual fund salesman who was 
brought in to head up GD’s Port St. 
Lucie sales operation, has gone back 
to his old trade. 


Analysts predict that second-quarter 
corporate earnings reports will be 
mildly disappointing. They say profit 
margins are not widening so fast as 
they did after the 1957-58 recession. 
One analyst sums up: “Earnings 
should begin to show a marked im- 
provement in the second half, when 
prices are firmer and demand strong.” 


Publicly owned real estate com- 
panies think they have a fabulous 
new gimmick to avoid capital gains 
taxes, provided the Internal Revenue 
Service doesn’t object. According to 
Ira Kavanau, president of Kavanau 
Corp., here’s how it would work: 
“We want to sell a piece of property 
at a nice profit, but we don’t want to 
pay any taxes. So we tell the buyer, 
‘Go out and buy Kavanau stock ($15 
over-the-counter ) and then we have 
a tax-free exchange, Kavanau stock 
for property.” 
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The penny savings was a success...but 
the product died...on washday 


And Madame Customer is sore! At whom? Not at some 
supplier, it’s the manufacturer she’s mad at. He cut costs 
by ordering “cut-rate” parts...and lost his product’s 
good name on washday. 

Whether you make laundry equipment or not, the same 
consideration must be made in preserving product reputa- 
tion. Reliability begins with your product’s smallest part... 
with a fastener for example. And no fastener is more 
reliable than a Tinnerman SPEED Nut. From selection of 
top grade steel through die design, production, heat treat- 
ment and finish, Tinnerman quality specifications are the 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Tre- 

forest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A., 3 rue Salomon 

de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano 
Simmonds GMBH, Heidelberg. 


highest in the industry. Tinnerman’s fine production is 
built on a foundation of 35 years of manufacturing and 
engineering know-how which contributes largely to this 
reliability factor. To sacrifice any of these for a few pennies 
savings is to risk the quality of your product. 

In this competitive buyer’s market you would be wise 
to demand Tinnerman’s level of quality from all your 
suppliers. See your SPEED NuT Sales Engineer soon. 
He’s listed in most “Yellow Pages” under “Fasteners,” or 
write to: Tinnerman Products, Inc., Depariment 12, P.O. 


Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Ducking 
the big 
issues 


Sharp split on Supreme Court 
leads to decisions that 
keep the lawyers guessing 


The Supreme Court is so evenly di- 
vided on some crucial issues that its 
decisions are watered down to a 
point where they are meaningless. 

This is a harsh assessment of the 
nation’s highest tribunal, but it is 
one that some acute observers of the 
court are making after watching its 
decisions in the last couple of years. 

The importance of this is en- 
hanced by going one step further: 
Pres. Kennedy sometime during the 
next few years probably will have 
an opportunity to alter the court’s 
structure. The way he goes about 
this could have far-reaching impact. 

Deep split. Like most generaliza- 
tions about the court, the assessment 
of fence-sitting must be qualified. To 
du Pont, for example, which was or- 
dered to divest 63-million shares of 
General Motors Corp. stock, the 
court hardly seems indecisive. 

But from the many questions that 
the justices decided on vetes of 
5-to-4, it can be seen the court is 
deeply split. This split will have an 
effect not only on problems the jus- 
tices will face when they get back 
to work in the fall, but also on the 
time in the future when Kennedy 
will have an opportunity to reshape 
the court. 

On some problems, of course, the 
court generally agrees. The justices 
show no sign of backing off from 
their position that minority groups 
should have equal protection of the 
law. They strengthened requirements 
that criminal defendants should be 
fairly tried, in both state and federal 
courts. 

They extended a bit more the gov- 
ernment’s penetration into business 
affairs, widening, for example, the 
Federal Power Commission’s power 
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Portrait of a sharply divided Supreme Court: Standing (left to right): Whittaker, 


Harlan, Brennan, Stewart. Sitting: Douglas, Black, Warren, Frankfurter, Clark. 


to regulate natural gas producers. 
On other matters, the justices’ dif- 
ferences became sharper and the re- 
sult was a batch of indefinite deci- 
sions. A noteworthy example is the 
court’s answer to this question: Can 
union members be compelled to con- 
tribute to political causes in which 
they do not believe? A group of rail- 
way workers complained that use of 
their union dues for aotivities they 
did not agree with violated rights 
guaranteed to them by the First 
Amendment. The court did not 
really confront this question, and 
its fragmented decision assures much 
further litigation on the matter. 
Ducking the issue. Any Supreme 
Court traditionally ducks basic Con- 
stitutional questions whenever it 
possibly can, primarily to avoid the 
extensive attack that such a decision 
is likely to bring. Ordinarily there 
will be only a few cases that make 
law in the way the sweeping school 
desegregation decision did in 1954— 
or that cause the furor it invoked. 
But the extreme lengths to which 
the present court sometimes goes to 
avoid confronting a basic issue worry 
some court observers. One Wash- 
ington lawyer who has practiced be- 
fore the court comments about the 


railway labor case: “If the justices 
had any inkling about how frag- 
mented the decision would be they 
should have moved to do something 
else; maybe just refused to decide 
it now. This looks to me like a lack 
of judicial statesmanship.” 

“Judicial statesmanship” is a high- 
sounding phrase. Fundamentally it 
means knowing when the times call 
for a full-blown decision on a basic 
issue; and picking a time when it 
may be better to put one off. Some- 
times, simply by delaying decisions, 
problems solve themselves. 

This concept is important to the 
Supreme Court. While it is a Con- 
stitutionally established co-equal 
part of the government, the court 
is without real power to enforce its 
opinions. Only up to a point, indefi- 
nite though it may be, can the court 
buck an angry President, Congress, 
or public. 

Two camps. One factor currently 
splitting the court is the justices’ 
varied ideas about how the court 
can best be effective. One way to ex- 
plain this is to break the justices into 
two camps: those who believe in 
judicial restraint, and those who are 
judicial activists. The restraint school 
hesitates to reach out for problems 
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GIANTS and PYGMIES 


to match your needs 


if it flows through | 
pine —_ in the world 
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Control problems just don’t come too big or too small 
for Fisher’s 80 years of engineering experience and 


precision manufacturing facilities. 


That’s why engineers think first 


of Fisher when con- 


fronted with everyday or unusual control problems. 
They know they’ll get the right control—and in a 
hurry from FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY, 


Marshalltown, Iowa/ Woodstock, 


Ontario / Rochester, 


England. Butterfly Valve Division: Continental Equip. 


Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 


ENGINEERS WITH SPECIAL CONTROL PROBLEMS... 


FIND THE ANSWER IN... FISHER 


Manufacturers of: PRESSURE REGULATORS, CONTROL VALVES AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 








An important source for 
North American high-speed 
and specialty steels 
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Lose your worries, not your cash. 
When traveling at home or abroad, carry 
REPUBLIC 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Issued by 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 


Capital & Surplus $105,000,000 yw Largest intheSouth ye Member F.D1C. 





The nicest things happen to people who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


VELERS 











Corporate Advertising Leader: 
BUSINESS WEEK 
1301 pages in 1960 
Source: P.I.B. 








Most of the decisions on 
internal security 
matters were by 5-to-4... 


Story on page 87 


to solve. It believes the court should 
show great reluctance about tre. 
proaching Congress for the laws it 
passes that might go beyond the 
bounds of the Constitution. It avoids 
political questions. The court’s step- 
by-step rulings on Communist cases, 
which have been developing since 
the Smith Act of 1940, illustrates 
the approach of judicial restraint. 

The activists on the other hand 
believe the court should be willing 
to use its power and influence to cor- 
rect inequities. They are not so 
bound by precedents. They fezl a 
vigorous court best serves its own 
ends. Justice William O. Douglas, 
dissenting in a railway labor case de- 
cided in May, illustrates the activist 
approach: “This case is a minor epi- 
sode in an important chapter of mod- 
ern history. It concerns the impact 
of economic and _ technological 
changes on workers and the manner 
in which government will deal with 
it. The courts do not determine that 
policy; it is a legislative matter. But 
the judicial attitude has much to do 
with the manner in which legislative 
ambiguities will be resolved.” 

Differences crop up. None of the 
justices fits neatly into a category. 
Currently their differences appear 
most vividly on whether guarantees 
in the Bill of Rights can be “bal- 
anced” against the demands of na- 
tional security, or whether they are 
absolute and cannot be diluted. 

It is significant that most of the 
decisions on internal security matters 
last term were by 5-to-4 votes, and 
there are indications that even to 
muster a bare majority opinions had 
to be watered down to the narrowest 
possible grounds. The court, for ex- 
ample, by a 5-to-4 vote upheld an 
order by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board that members of the 
Communist Party must register with 
the Justice Dept. But the court re- 
fused to consider the effects of its rul- 
ing, and said problems arising from 
it would be considered one by one. 

Pro-government. The present 
court tends to favor the govern 
ment’s interest, something not nec- 
essarily so five years ago. 

It’s difficult to’ assess why this is. 
But in most recent internal security 
cases, Justice Potter Stewart has 
shifted the court to the government's 
point of view. 

Stewart, who came to the court 
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CHEMAGINATION, 


DREAM BIG. The plastic shape of things to come grows larger. One company, working with Hetron® 
—a Durez Plastics Division polyester resin—molds ends of subway cars in single units. Tough, fire re- 
tardant, corrosion resistant, these ends are part of a design that is expected to save $6 million in costs 
over the fleet’s life. FOIL FIRE WITH A PAINTBRUSH How’? By painting walls, 
ceilings, stairs, woodwork with paint that fights a delaying action against fire. The safety ingredient in 
these paints is Het® acid—one of several Hooker fire-retardant materials. Among them may be just the one 
that could help you build more safety into a product of yours. CREATE A CLEANER WORLD 
from the bones that lie within it. Phosphate rock, the three-hundred-million-year-old skeletons of tiny ani- 
mals, is the beginning. Dried, heated to fiery temperatures, reacted, it finally becomes compounds that stop 
minerals in hard water from retarding cleaning action. They’re used in many detergents. If you want 
to apply chemagination in your industry, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION fiilags 


CHEMICALS 


1507FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK PLASTICS 























Do it through Mitsubishi — 
your best adviser 


Japan’s booming economy offers 
today’s businessman attractive 
opportunities for expansion and 
profit. As one of Japan’s oldest 
and most distinguished institu- 
tions, experienced in acting as 
financial advisers, Mitsubishi Bank 
can simplify your negotiations and 
expedite your program. Its wealth 
of accurate statistical information 
and its astute appraisals have 
earned it a mighty reputation as 
a banking resource. Mitsubishi 
is indeed your best guide to doing 
business in Japan. 


MITSUBISHI 
BANK 


Head Office; Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 
156 throughout Japan New York Agency: 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. London 
Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
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in 1958, has become a “swing man” 
on internal security cases. He is not 
the only justice who “swings,” and 
the justices will often move away 
from seemingly established positions 
for seemingly obscure reasons. 

The normal bloc of activists on 
the court is made up of Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren and Justices Hugo 
Black, Douglas, and William J. 
Brennan, Jr., but Justice Tom C. 
Clark tends to go along with this 
group on economic and _ antitrust 
issues. Justice John M. Harlan will 

ull away from Justices Felix Frank- 
vert Charles E. Whittaker, and 
Clark on issues involving fine points 
of legal procedure. 

Another Supreme Court lawyer 
makes this generalization: “Frank- 
furter and Harlan look for a measure 
0. continuity. Douglas wants the 
court to do things. Black is emotional 
about any dilution of the Bill of 
Rights.” 

In a way, the court is well bal- 
anced, so much so that on some is- 
sues it is near to dead center. One 
indication of this is the extent to 
which the justices divide up to write 
opinions. Last term, there were 110 
written opinions of the court. War- 
ren and Harlan each wrote 11, the 
fewest of the nine; Black wrote 14, 
the greatest number. Douglas, in his 
activist’s role, wrote 25 dissents. 

Problems multiply. Questions in- 
volving internal security will con- 
tinue to trouble the court, and will 
continue to produce 5-to-4 opinions. 
Some court critics have complained 
that the justices should show more 
unanimity on such questions, but lit- 
tle can be expected while Frank- 
furter and Black are at opposite ends 
on the question of the balance of 
Constitutional guarantees. 

These are difficult problems, many 
still being formed. How does a na- 
tion with a broad list of guarantees 
to individuals confront the threat of 
Communism? How _ extensively 
should federally guaranteed rights 
delve into state preempted areas? Do 
guaraniees of racial equality on pub- 
lic premises also extend to private 
premises? 

Veteran opinion-setters. How the 
court decides to face up to such 
basic questions as these nobody 
really knows except the nine men 
who make the decisions. 

It is impossible to know who are 
the court’s opinion-setters, but un- 
doubtedly its veterans are imvortant 
in this regard. Frankfurter, 78, is a 
former law professor who maintains 
a pedant’s approach to the law. He 
is the leader of the school of restraint 
on the bench. 

Harlan, 62, is a former cornora- 
tion lawyer and is thought of by at- 
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MECHANDISING 


By E. B. WEISS 
Director, Special Merchandising Services 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. 
An analysis of pioneering marketing 
trends and a quick-reference collec- 
tion of 500 tested and adaptable 
plans and ideas. Presents extensive 
information on selling, promotion, 
and advertising, including retail, 
wholesale, and manufacturers’ oper- 
ations. Provides clear discussions on 
everything from the revolt against 
self-service to the powerful new 
trend of scientific merchandising 
. . . Stimulating ideas for contests, 
premiums, samples, and _ special 
offers ...and valuable merchandis- 
ing strategies. Reflects best prac- 
tices of leading companies. 372 pp., 
$7.50 
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in REAL ESTATE and 
EQUIPMENT TRANSACTIONS 


Provides practical methods _ for 
choosing the right acquisition plan 
when you require plant, machines, 
equipment, or automotive transpor- 
tation. Offers professional know-how 
in using new financing and market- 
ing tools, leasebacks, and equipment 
leasing. By H. Greenfield, Atty-at- 
law, NY.C., and F. Griesinger, Lin- 
coln Elect. Co. 83 x 11, $15.00 
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BY SYSTEM _ 
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ing, simplifying, and improving bus- 
iness procedures. Helps you a 
a sound understanding of the vital 
part that systems and procedures 
play in modern business manage- 
ment. Tells how to apply proven 
top-management methods to your 
own operations. By R. Neuschel, 
McKinsey & Co. 2nd Ed. 368 pp. 
25 illus., $7.95 
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Prison for your profits! 


‘Warehousing costs average 2% of gross sales. Cut these costs with fast TWA Air Freight 
... Ship direct from plant to outlet. Exclusive, one-carrier service between 70 U. S. cities 
and 23 major trading centers abroad with TWA SuperJets and Jetstream Express flights. 
Dependable, world-wide schedules no other airline can match. Almost anything goes TWA 
Air Freight... and more often than not, for less than consignment by surface transportation. 


How modern is your distribution system? Look again...domestic and international 
air freight rates coming down! Call your nearest TWA Air Freight office today! 


For free booklet on how to increase 
sales and profits. write S. C. Dunlap. 
Vice President. Trans World Airlines. 


Alf FREIGHT 380 Madison Avenue. New York 17. N.Y. 
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33-foot American Air Curtain Door in use since 1957 
at Lazarus Department Store in Columbus, Ohio 


The American Air Curtain offers you the only patented, 
exclusive air door that automatically adjusts for varying 
weather conditions. This means 
controlled temperatures that will 
save substantially on your heating 
and air-conditioning bills. Why not 
contact us right now for complete 


details about the many other advan- 











tages of the American Air Curtain. 


Air travels downward to form 
an invisible wall, creating an 
efficient and inviting entrance. 
AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN 
ea if A DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS 35, MO. « NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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It’s impossible to predict 
how a man will shape up 
when he gets to the court... 


Story on page 87 


torneys as a skilled legal craftsman. 

Black, 75, has become the court's 
staunchest spokesman for individual 
liberties and writes angry dissents 
when he feels they are _ being 
abridged. 

Some lawyers feel Douglas, 62, is 
sometimes careless with his law, but 
that he also becomes eloquent in dis- 
sent. Warren, 70, has written opin- 
ions that sound more like sociologi- 
cal studies than legal documents. 

Nearing retirement. These varied 
personalities probably dominate the 
court. But simply because three of 
them are in their 70s it seems likely 
that sometime during Kennedy's 
term of office—even though there is 
not a sign of disability on the bench 
now—some of these pace-setters will 
retire and Kennedy will get a chance 
to replace them. 

A Kennedy-appointed justice prob- 
ably would be an advocate of an 
active federal government and would 
be inclined to put the court into a 
more active role. Should Frank- 
furter be the first to retire, an ap- 
pointee of this type would pull the 
court's majority into the activist 
camp. Should Black go first, such an 
appointment would have less influ- 
ence. 

Several weeks back, there were 
rumors that Black was ready to re- 
tire. Black could not be reached for 
comment because, his office said, he 
was out playing tennis. It was 
pointed out he had already arranged 
for law clerks for the term starting 
in October. 

Unpredictable. Two names men- 
tioned as successors were Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) and Health Ed- 
ucation & Welfare Secy. Abraham 
Ribicoff. Even if such men as Ribi- 
coff or Kefauver are named to the 
court, it’s difficult to tell where they 
will turn once they are there. 

Lawyers feel there is no real train- 
ing ground for the Supreme Court, 
even on lower benches. The clash of 
philosophies nowhere else is so pro- 
nounced as it is before the justices. 
“It’s almost impossible to predict 
with any accuracy how a man will 
shape up once he gets to the court,” 
says a former Supreme Court law 
clerk. “A man, maybe for the first 
time in his life, can feel real freedom 
once he’s named to the court and his 
philosophy begins to emerge. He's 
completely on his own.” End 
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It’s festival 
time now 
in Greece 


Refreshing 
sea breezes 


Where to stay 
in Athens 


Dining Continental 
—and native 


Bus tours to 
classical sights 


Personal business __ Bill 


Greece is this year’s European travel discovery. It’s a bit off the beaten 
track but alluring for its scenery, historical interest, and ingratiatingly 
friendly people—and its relatively low prices. 

There’s still time to plan a late summer trip to Greece. You should have 
little difficulty in getting transportation or top hotel accommodations. 

Greece’s high season is under way now and will last through September. 
Or you can time your visit for fall, when the weather is cooler. October is 
the most beautiful time to see the islands. But summer brings the colorful 
festivals of music, drama, and dance. 

The travel breakthrough to Greece has come with the growing fleets of 
jet liners. You can fly direct to Athens in about 11 hours—or break your 
trip pleasantly with stops in London, Paris, Rome. 


In July and August, sightseeing around ancient, classical Greece in the 
heat can be formidable. It’s very hot, it’s dry, the country turns brown. 
And air conditioning is not yet common except in Athens’ best places. 

But sea breezes, never very far away, can cool you off in a hurry. 

Of course, if you’re a beach lover, this season is fine. The deeply indented 
coastline affords myriad beaches, with mountains marching down to water's 
edge. The same is true of the fabled islands. 

In most spots you'll find new, attractive resort hotels. 


Athens has several hotels that aim at luxury status. 

Best known is the Grande Bretagne—centrally located on Constitution 
Square. Next to the G. B., as it’s called, is the King George, while across 
the street is the new King’s Palace (with a superb roof-garden view). Two 
minutes away, on its own square, is the Athenee Palace. 

Note: If you want to sleep soundly, at even Athens’ best hostelries, sacri- 
fice the view and ask for a room on a court. Greek traffic is heavy early and 
late, while drivers prize their talents for screeching brakes, screaming tires. 


Athens doesn’t abound with good restaurants. But as a starter, try Floca’s 
and Zonar for Continental fare. 

For strictly Greek food, downtown and moderately priced, you may find 
your favorite from among Averoff, Calamia, Corfu, or Vassilis. Some hot 
noontime, for Greek antipasto and beer, try Apotsos on Stadium Street. 

Seafood is excellent in many “tavernas” along the shore; the multi-course 
dinner (as many as 12) at Vissilena in Piraeus is famous. And don’t be sur- 
prised if you end up with soup. 

For late dinner everyone should try a taverna in the Plaka, at the foot 
of the Acropolis, for shish kebab and native music. 

You'll probably want to try the Greek national drinks—retsina, resin- 
flavored wine served chilled, and ouzo, a potent liqueur usually mixed with 
water. 


You don’t need any introduction to the Acropolis. But don’t miss its museum, 
which now guards many of the great rock’s marvels. 

Athens has three other fine museums, most notably the National (not to 
mention the reconstructed stoa in the ancient market place). 











Cruise among 
Greek islands 


Brush up on 
the Greek past 


Spots in 


the TV eye 


Social Security 


Russia: yesterday 
and today 


Personal business Continued 


To see the rest of Greece you can, of course, spend days and days. But 
the best quick view is the “classical tour” of Delphi, Olympia (of the origi- 
nal Olympic games), possibly Sparta and Mistra, Mycenae of Agamemnon’s 
realm, Epidaurus (with the best preserved of all Greek theaters), and 
Corinth. Delphi, both for its ruins and scenery, is a must in any event. 

The tour, by bus, takes four days ($55 first class). Or you can hire a car 
and driver (about $100 each for two). Drive yourself only if you are fearless; 
roads are being improved but leave much to be desired. 


Few will want to miss the islands. They are fascinating historically, beauti- 
ful scenically—and a good place to rest, swim, and shop for handcrafts. 

Here again the tours aren’t exactly cozy, but perhaps the easiest way. And 
you have expert guides. Seamanship and food on the 150-passenger SS 
Semiramis are good (five days, de luxe single, about $200, tours included). 

If you're pressed for time, the luxury ship Delos, an 18-knot vessel oper- 
ated by the Nimikos Lines out of Piraeus, runs three-day cruises with visits 
to Delos, Mykonos, Rhodes, Crete, and Santorini (de luxe single, $210 to 
$250, with tours). Note: Private yachts start at $55 a day. 

Sacrificing such attractions in the Cyclades as Delos and Mykonos, you 
can fly to Rhodes (splendid beaches and good accommodations, as well as 
the walled harbor and citadel of the Knights of St. John) and Crete (ade- 
quate accommodations and the ruins of Europe’s most ancient civilization— 
the Minoan palaces of Knossos, partially restored, and Phaestos). 


Before you go, it’s a good idea to bone up on the history and mythology of 
ancient Greece. You'll understand what the guide’s talking about far better 
if you do. Two helpful publications: Edith Hamilton’s Mythology (Mentor, 
50¢) and Fodor’s Greece 1961 (McKay, $4.25). 


Does your television picture suddenly take on a Venetian blind effect— 
or perhaps break up completely? The trouble may be sunspots. If so, 
there’s nothing a service man can do about it. 

After a flare-up in the sunspot cycle, unusual amounts of radiation may 
penetrate the earth’s atmosphere and black out TV signals. The inter- 
ference usually is temporary, but in some cases goes on for weeks. 

The farther north you live, the more likely that your reception will be 
affected. But take heart. We're on the downside of the 11-year sunspot 
cycle. Last peak was 1959—about 200 sunspots; this year there may be 120. 


Under the new law to become effective in the fall, you can retire at 62 
(but with benefits lower than if you waited until 65); if retired, you can 
earn more without losing benefits; a widow will get 82.5% of regular 
benefits (up from 75%); minimum checks go up to $40 a month from $33. 


Paperback editions of two highly rated books about Russia are now avail- 
able. Russia on the Eve of War and Revolution, by Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, published originally in 1877, is an intimate view of 19th 
Century Russia as it was under the last three czars (Vintage, $1.45). 
Khrushchev’s Russia, by the British journalist Edward Crankshaw, looks 
behind the mask to interpret internal developments in the Soviet Union 
since Stalin’s death (Penguin, 85¢). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 8, 1961, lesue—Business Week, 830 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“Jet-speed” baggage handling 
at San Francisco airport 
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Luggage speeded to claim area 


via Link-Belt belt 


Using a Link-Belt high-speed conveyor system, United Air Lines daily 
pleases some 2,000 incoming passengers at San Francisco’s International 
Airport by frequently delivering luggage to its self-service pickup station 
before they get there to claim it! And the more complex handling prob- 
lems of outbound baggage are met with the same efficiency—again with 
Link-Belt equipment. 

This automated baggage handling system employs a series of Link- 
Belt belt conveyors totaling 1200 ft. in length to carry more than 6,000 
pieces of luggage each day. Bags ride at speeds up to 363 ft. per minute. 
In places they climb to ceiling height to avoid traffic. Even sorting—at 
a rate of 32 bags a minute—is automatic . . . to get luggage to the right 
places with avoidance of error. 

For more information on Link-Belt’s ability to handle the most com- 
plex conveying problems, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. BW, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 








conveyor system 











Automatic sorting uses an electronic eye to stop 
outbound luggage at control station. Operator reads 
destination tag, pushes the appropriate button. This 
sets up a time interval which, as the bag proceeds, 
will activate a shunting arm .. . and send the bag 
onto the correct lateral conveyor. 
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In the “hat program” Chmn. Overton 
picks a junior executive to deliver sug- 
gestions on running the bank. 


uk a 
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Making bank policy 
from the bottom up 


Hard-sell Dallas institution holds twice-a-year retreats 
where just about everyone puts in his oar. Even the youngest 
‘management men’ get moment in the limelight 


The apprehensive-looking men in 
the pictures below are very junior or 
potential executives at Dallas’ Texas 
Bank & Trust Co. They are waiting 
for Chmn. W.W. Overton, Jr., to 
pluck their names out of a hat. When 
his name is called, each man will 
mount the platform and give with 
his suggestions on how the bank 
ought to be run; it’s his big chance to 
attract the attention of top manage- 
ment. 

Overton calls his test, or ordeal, 
the “hat program.” It’s a part of an 
over-all program for bringing all 
levels of management and almost- 
management together at twice-a-year 
retreats so that the bank’s forecast- 
ing, and to some extent its budget- 
ing, can be evolved from the bottom 
up, instead of from the top down. 

At least, that’s the theory. And 
judging from Texas Bank’s growth, 
and the exuberant morale of its 
younger set, the thing seems to work. 

NICB’s brainchild. Overton credits 
the idea to the National Industrial 
Conference Board whose trustees 


he now heads. For years, he has 
been active on a NICB committee 
that developed the theory of the pro- 
gram, which has been picked up 
mostly by manufacturing enterprises, 
Overton believes his is the only bank 
to give the idea a whirl. 

Texas Bank, like most of its Dallas 
competitors, leans to the hard sell, 
with no stuffy idea of waiting for 
customers to volunteer. The selling 
is helped no end, says Overton, by 
the planning-from-below technique. 
He points out cheerfully that his 
bank, though it is located in a de- 
clining section of Dallas, has climbed 
from assets of $39-million in 1950 
to $110-million last year. 

Earlier sessions. It was right in 
the middle of this decade that the 
retreats became a regular part of 
bank operations. Before that, super- 
visors, department heads, and officers 
had gotten together once a month to 
swap information. In 1955, Overton 
decided to try having retreats away 
from the bank. Eventually, the 
younger group was tacked on and 


Worry is the keynote before the drawing, but younger set treasures this chance to star before top management. 
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When his turn comes, young banker seems to find the suggesting business scary. 
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Po VSS: 
COBO HALL, world’s largest, occupies 16 acres of Detroit’s 
civic center. It provides 400,000 square feet of exhibit 
area. Its 10,000 KVA of power is distributed and controlled by 
Square D equipment which includes 11 substations (one of 
them is shown at right ), 37 control centers, 28 switchboards, 
550 panelboards, 19,000 feet of lay-in duct. 


EL SAN JUAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
One of the Caribbean’s most beautiful resor| 
hotels. Square D equipment distributes a 
controls the electricity throughout this mode 
structure. ABOVE—Square D control cente 
centralizes all motor control for air-condition 
ing lobby, offices, dining rooms, night club 
and casino. Square D feed-in duct bring’ 
power from substation. 
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3 KROGER BUILDING 
i, Its 29 stories contain more floor space 
under one roof than any other office 
», building in Cincinnati—over 500,000 
/ square feet. Square D equipment is on 
|, duty throughout this beautiful building. 
| BELOW—a Square D switchboard which 
| handles a multitude of protection, dis- 
|) tribution and measuring functions. 
| 
: 








,, Panel in foreground visually reports 
|, entire system’s performance. 















AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
This 1,520,000 sq. ft. plant, located at North- 
‘lake, Illinois, replaces 17 multi-story build- 
ings—outstanding example of more capacity 
per square foot through straight-line produc- 
tion design. Square D equipment plays an im- 
portant part in many key operations. ABOVE — 
Square D combination starters in plating de- 
partment. There are hundreds of them serv- 
ing dozens of departments. RIGHT—Square D 
lighting panelboards (hundreds of them) are 
‘used throughout the plant and offices. 
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ENGLISH AFFILIATE 
TYPIFIES GROWTH 
IN FOREIGN SALES 


In 1955, Square D in partner- 
ship with English interests 
organized an affiliate company, 
Square D Ltd., to sell motor 
control equipment in the United 
Kingdom. Four years later, a 
75,000-square foot plant was 
leased at Swindon, England, to 
supply the increasing demand 
for Square D products. Last 
year, an export department was 
established as part of Square D 
Ltd. to serve the Common 
Market countries on the Con- 
tinent, and a sales branch was 
opened in West Germany. 

Aided by favorable economic 
conditions in Europe, the rapid 
growth of the English affiliate 
has exceeded all expectations. 
But success in its operations 
abroad is no new experience for 
Square D. 

The first foreign branch was 
established in Toronto in 1914, 
when the company had been 
in business only 11 years. Today 
the Toronto plant has 168,000 
square feet of space and is the 
headquarters of Square D Com- 
pany Canada Ltd. Regional 
assembly plants were leased in 
Vancouver in 1956 and Montreal 
in 1959. 

The other wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Square D de Mexico, 
S.A., was set up in 1945 and 
operates an 80,000-square foot 
plant in Mexico City. Both the 
Canadian and Mexican sub- 
sidiaries manufacture a com- 
plete line of electrical distribu- 
tion and control equipment 
adapted to the requirements of 
their markets. 

Square D’s foreign operations 
extend beyond those countries 
in which it maintains produc- 
tion facilities. Other markets 
around the world are served 
through the export department, 
based in Secaucus, N. J. In all, 
foreign sales have become a 
significant portion of the com- 
pany’s total business—and 
there is tremendous potential 
for further growth. 











THIS 
IS 
WHY 


“Chromezagt 


prefers the 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 


FT-20 


More Power at the Drive Wheels 


The FT-20 is the most powerful truck 
in its class. The extra power pays off 
every day on the steep ramp at Chrom- 
craft Corporation in St. Louis. 
Better Stability 

Sometimes it is necessary to carry a 
load high to clear machines and ma- 
terials. Balance and low center of 
gravity make the FT-20 first choice 
for this work. 

Much Easier to Maneuver 

The loading dock is narrow and busy 
at Chromcraft. Lift trucks must also 
work inside boxcars. The FT-20 can 
scoot and squirm through areas where 
smaller, less powerful, less maneuver- 
able trucks can’t follow. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to 
show you further proof that there’s 
a Dollar-Saving Difference in Allis- 
Chalmers lift trucks. Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. BH-165 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 


POWER 
FOR A 
GROWING 
WORLD 
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the present elaborate three-day setup 
developed. 

At the most recent retreat—held 
late last month at Lake Murray 
Lodge in Oklahoma—the program 
included 70 of the bank's 250 em- 
ployees, a pretty broad conception 
of management. The group includes 
anyone who has even a few people 
to supervise, but women are ex- 
cluded. 

Actually, the June meeting is in a 
sense the tail of a December dog, 
though sometimes it wags the dog. 
Overton calls the June meetings “a 
second kiss at the pig,” which in 
Texas means it is a chance to revise 
programs and targets set up in De- 
cember for the year ahead. 

Groundwork. In getting ready for 
the retreats, Texas Bank goes way 
under the administrative level in its 
planning from below. Two months 
before the December conclave, top 
management summons the bank’s 60 
administrators and tells them to fer- 
ret out weaknesses in their depart- 
ments, and to stimulate “creative 
thinking.” They are also instructed 
to hold sub-managerial meetings 
with the people under them, to get 
at the thinking at the very lowest 
employee levels. 

Before the meetings, top manage- 
ment comes up with five-year and 10- 
year forecasts for each department. 
The supervisor then has to figure out 
how big a bite he can take out of 
the total in the one year ahead. At 
the retreat, he and his opposite num- 
bers have a chance to air their plans 
and compare notes. 

When all this has been done, the 
bank draws up its official plans for 
the year. In June, after a two-month 
preparation a bit like that for De- 
cember, the whole group goes into 
retreat once more to discuss possible 
revisions. The revisions can go into 
quite minute detail; thus a man in 
the installment loan department may 
decide that he can rent more than 
the six safe deposit boxes he had 
undertaken to place on the side, in 
addition to his regular duties. 

Varied impact. Overton himself 
admits that the impact of the plan 
varies. Broadly, the younger mem- 
bers of the staff are enthusiastic 
about it—perhaps because it gives 
them a rare chance to star preco- 
ciously. Older, higher ranking, and 
more secure Officials are less im- 
pressed, though they accept the sys- 
tem politely enough. Older, inci- 
dentally, is a relative word at Texas 
Bank, where all-level management 
has an average age of 38. 

Typical of the younger enthusiasts 
is Joe Ashmore, 28, and just raised to 
assistant cashier. “The meeting gets 
my goal before me,” he says. “Where 


we might get lax, it reaffirms direc- 
tion. Some of my friends at the other 
banks feel they are lost in the shuffle. 
With the ‘hat program’ I can talk to 
management and know that manage- 
ment is listening.” 

Another evaluation is given by Dr. 
Robert C. Topper, the consulting 
psychologist who spends half a day 
each week at the bank. Topper says: 
“The retreat serves to remove the 
halo from top management in that 
the younger members see the officers 
without their titles. People stand on 
their own.” 

Overton himself believes that the 
acceptance of his beloved grassroots 
planning is spreading. But he admits, 
a bit ruefully: “This is not to say that 
individually each of us has mas- 
tered the techniques for setting and 
achieving goals. Anybody can guess 
and many do.” Then he brightens: 
“Few companies have so many ad- 
ministrators who practice a system 
and methodology of forecasting that 
is logical and consistent.” 

As a matter of fact, the forecasts 
have often fallen short of the actual 
achievements—a point of inaccuracy 
that is very easy to take. The 1958 
plan called for boosting total re- 
sources from $80.6-million to $88- 
million; the actual growth for the 
year brought assets to $91.6-million. 
Last year, the asset target was set at 
$106-million; the achievement was 
$110.8-million. 

Chance to star. These figures 
make nice talking for the bank's 
older set at the retreats. For their 
younger colleagues, it’s the “hat pro- 
gram that really counts. These 
young men, with one tentative foot 
on the management ladder, gen- 
erally don’t have any departments 
on which to report. So their part in 
the retreat is to stand up and pre- 
sent suggestions. The drawing from 
a hat was devised by Overton so that 
none would know precisely when he 
had to do his stuff. 

Suggestions cover a broad range, 
centered on the improvement of cus- 
tomer service, sales, and efficiency. 
In theory, and sometimes even i 
practice, the young hopefuls have 
gleaned their ideas from their con- 
tacts with people even lower in the 
bank’s pecking order. 

After the retreat, likely suggestions 
are turned over to departmental ex- 
ecutives who will decide whether 
they are worthy of adoption. So far, 
about half of the 250 ideas presented 
in the program have been used. There 
is no cash award for suggestions 
that are adopted; in the hard sell 
atmosphere of the Texas Bank its 
considered enough to attract for a 
moment the benevolent eye of 
higher management. End 
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| Helping would-be cities 
get a start in life 


A small group of specialists has developed in the management 
consultant field to aid communities wanting to 
incorporate and assist them in setting up governmental bodies 


In| May, Marin County, Calif., 
placed its stamp of approval on the 
boundaries proposed for a new city 
—Tiburon. Right now Tiburon is 
only the name of an unincorporated 
community inhabiting a peninsula 
that juts out into San Francisco Bay. 
But this week a citizens’ committee 
in the area is completing a drive for 
signatures for a petition that could 
lead to an incorporation election. 
And this could make Tiburon the 
69th city to join California’s official 
family in the last 10 years. 

Civic pediatricians. Helping this 
new generation of cities get started 
is a small group of specialists within 
the management consulting profes- 
sion—firms that advise budding and 
existing governmental bodies in mat- 
ters of public administration, per- 
sonnel, and finance. In Tiburon’s 
case, the management counsel was 
provided by Louis J. Kroeger, execu- 
tive vice-president of Griffenhagen- 
Kroeger, Inc., San Francisco, one of 
six companies making up the Die- 
bold group of management consult- 
ants. 

Tiburon’s would-be incorporators 
asked G-K for a study spelling out 
the feasibility and implications of 
incorporating the area. What they 
got was a detailed 40-page report 
describing the municipal functions 
and services that a city of 7,100 would 
require, their cost, an estimate of the 
tax rate that might be anticipated, 
and a proposed first-year budget. 
Kroeger took two months to com- 
plete the job and charged the civic 
group $1,250. 

Then, as though to demonstrate 
the objectivity of professional man- 
agement consulting, G-K accepted an 
assignment from a rival group of 
Tiburonians for a _ simultaneous 
study of the feasibility of annexing a 
portion of the peninsula to the 
neighboring city of Belvedere. This 
annexation movement is temporarily 
shelved, however, because of the 
successful actions of the group want- 
ing to incorporate. Logically enough, 
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state law rules out attempts both to 
merge and to go it alone at the same 
time. 

On call. G-K has been called in to 
do incorporation studies for about 
two dozen communities. So far, six 
have successfully _ incorporated. 
Woodside and Pacifica near San 
Francisco, incorporated with the 
consultants’ aid, then invited them 
back to develop governing organiza- 
tions. Kroeger ended by supplying 
each of the communities with a tem- 
porary city clerk who remained a 
member of his staff. 

Fremont, calling itself California’s 
“third largest city” with an area of 
95 sq. mi., asked Kroeger to serve, in 
effect, as city manager. For six 
months G-K negotiated contracts 
with the county for police protection 
and ambulance service, helped reor- 
ganize five local fire districts into 
one city fire department, and also 
developed procedures that would 
give the city control over planning 
and zoning. 

The firm even compiled a list of 
possible city managers to succeed it 
in administering the municipality. 
Finding one acceptable and avail- 
able, the city council released Kroe- 
ger from his role of municipal mid- 
wife. 

Science aids democracy. With 30 
years’ experience in public adminis- 
tration, half of them as a consultant, 
Kroeger sees nothing strange in 
bringing scientific management tech- 
niques to the aid of government. 
“Better government,” he says, “in 
part comes through the elective 
process, from voters putting more 
intelligent people into office to rep- 
resent them. But in part it also comes 
as a result of the development of 
more systematic methods for use in 
the daily operations of government.” 

Typical assignments parallel those 
of business consultants. Almost half 
of the projects on G-K’s current work 
sheet. for example, deal with the job 
classifications and pay of public em- 
ployees. In San Diego, for example, 
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Louis Kroeger, executive vice-president 
of Griffenhagen-Kroeger, has helped 
several communities achieve city status. 


such programs, both for the city and 
for the county, involve some 10,000 
workers. 

In Columbus, Ga., G-K recently 
reported on planned growth and 
capital expenditures to the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Its advice: 
The improvements would cost only 
$26-million on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
but maybe $60-million if financed by 
bonds. 

Busy schedule. In Philadelphia, 
G-K is cooperating with a sister 
member of the Diebold group in a 
five-county survey of hospital needs 
and costs over the next 20 years. 
Back in California, part of Kroeger’s 
staff keeps busy testing job applli- 
cants for 25 cities and counties for 
positions ranging from junior clerk 
to city manager. 

Meantime, while Louis Kroeger 
keeps one eye on Tiburon, the 
other eye, he readily confesses, is 
already looking in another direc- 
tion, toward Indonesia. He has just 
completed a 30-day sojourn there, 
setting up a three-year project for his 
firm to install a budget and account- 
ing system for Indonesia’s national 
government. End 
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Cracking 
a ‘Tiffany’ 
market 


Jones & Laughlin’s tactics 
for marketing stainless 
are aimed at warehousemen 


TTT itiien = 


More and more companies in todays 
stiff competition are changing the 
marketing tactics so fondly devised} 
in the lush days right after World 
War II. Today, instead of seeing how 
much business they can sell direct 
without going through middlemen, 
they are wooing the wholesalers with 
all sorts of blandishments. 

In the steel industry, no company 
has pushed this policy harder than} 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has in 
the stainless steel field. 

Late entry. J&L was a latecomer 
in stainless—steel’s fastest-growing) 
product. The company bought into 
this branch of the industry when if} 
took over Rotary Electric Steel Co, 
of Detroit, in April, 1957. With this 
acquisition, it got a bonus asset—¥ 
M. K. Schnurr (picture), a zealot on 
stainless steel’s potential and an ex- 
perienced hand at selling it. 

Two months later, stainless headed 
into a deep dive. Yet, despite an un- 
precedented four-year recession if 
stainless, J&L’s Stainless & Strip Diva 
has fought its way successfully into 
the market. For quite a few months 
now, it has been selling more thanj 
half its market goal in a market that} 
has been taking only about two 
thirds of the whole industry's ca 
pacity. It claims two-thirds of its 
near-term goal in the most critical 
stainless market it entered—cold 
finished sheets. 

J&L’s route. It got there by wooing} 
the independent warehousemen. 

In going to the warehouse, J&L 
was setting no precedent. More 
than 40% of all stainless goes thi 
route. Better than 70% of stainless) 
cold-finished sheet and bar mové 
through warehouses. The big excep- 
tion has been cold strip—whose ma% 

“= jor volume goes direct to auto mak 
M. K. Schnurr, president of J&L’s Stainless & Strip Div., figures that to sell suc- ers. 
cessfully through warehouses the mill must offer plenty of service. Where J&L did break with prece 
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» CALLED 


RECOMMENDED...SPECIFIED...APPROVED 
»»»REQUISITIONED. These buying actions 
are a result of catalog use. Industry’s 
buyers turn to catalogs to compare, 
specify and buy. The ones that are 
easiest to find are used most. That's 

why buyers regularly refer to the 

catalogs in Sweet’s Files—and why 

1800 leading companies serving 

the industrial and construction 

fields maintain their catalogs in 

Sweet’s. They know these catalogs 
generate buying actions that lead 

to selling opportunities. Over 100 

of these companies have made 

studies which prove this. For full 

facts, contact Sweet’s Catalog 

Service, Div. of F W. Dodge 

Corporation, 119 West 40th St., 

New York, N.Y. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


TAX 
EXEMPT 


A timely report on 
current market trends 
and outlook at 
mid-year 1961 


Attractive investment oppor- 
tunities are available in the 
securities issued by states, mu- 
nicipalities, public authorities, 
commissions and similar bodies. 
Relatively high yields and tra- 
ditional safety, coupled with the 
big plus of tax exemption, en- 
hance their appeal for those of 
the middle as well as upper 
federal income tax brackets. 
Often take-home income is sub- 
stantially greater than from 
taxable investments. 

Our Mid-Year Survey of the 
Tax-Exempt Bond Market pro- 
vides significant background 
information, discusses supply 
and demand, volume and yields, 
and interprets the current trend 
and outlook. 

We'll be pleased to send you 
this helpful survey now, with- 
out cost or obligation. In addi- 
tion you will receive our tax 
chart with which to determine 
quickly the value of federal in- 
come tax exemption in your 
particular income bracket. We 
think you may be surprised to 
learn the amount 
of taxable in- 
come required 
to equal the 
yield on today’s 
tax-exempt 
bonds. Ask for 
folder BJ-71. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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dent was in the thoroughness of its 
program to convince the best ware- 
houses that J&L is unreservedly 
committed to selling _ stainless 
through them. 


1. Breaking in 


J&L wanted in on the stainless 
market for obvious reasons. Basi- 
cally, stainless is more profitable than 
carbon steel. It is steel’s greatest 
growth market. And J&L already 
had much of the costly equipment 
necessary to integrate the company 
it bought in 1957. 

Shortly thereafter, J&L bought 
Cold Metal Products Co. of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. CMP yielded a highly 
specialized precision product that 
averages $300 per ton, precision 
strip-rolling plant and knowhow, an 
experienced sales force, and Charles 
M. Beeghly, who, about three years 
later, succeeded Avery C. Adams 
as J&L president. 

CMP and Rotary became J&L’s 
autonomous Stainless & Strip Div. 
This represented $65-million of 
assets, had a potential of 150,000 
annual tons and $150-million of reve- 
nues. But the potential wasn’t en- 
tirely available until J&L brought 
in an expensive new flat mill at 
Louisville, Ohio. It began produc- 
ing at the bottom of the 1958 slump. 

Trade reaction. Pretty widely, 
trade reaction to J&L’s entry into 
stainless was an irritated, “Who 
needs them?” Two of the largest 
carbon producers—Republic Steel 
Corp. and Armco Steel Corp.—are 
at the top of the stainless list. Two 
of the principal specialty producers 


Warehousemen gather at Columbia University’s Arden House for seminars. J&L’ 
aim is to woo warehouse executives by giving them a management program: 





—Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp 
and Crucible Steel Co. of America 
—pioneered stainless. In April, 1957, 
no customer who could pay $1,200a 
ton stood to go unserved if J&L 
didn’t get into stainless. . 

Rotary brought J&L a not-so-hid- 
den asset, though, in Schnurr, one= 
time Wall Street protege of Jesse 
Livermore, who got into stainless at 
the bottom of the Depression. Since 
stainless production figures were first 
recorded in 1934, Schnurr has seen 
his favorite product grow at a rate 
five times as fast as all steel. 


ll. The difference 


Schnurr figures you can always 
make a success in stainless, whatever 
the odds—it’s just a question of how. 

The how becomes critical in stain- 
less because it’s almost a different 
animal from carbon steel. Ware- 
houses buy their 40% of total stain- 
less from the mills at discounts rang- 
ing up to 10% below mill price. In 
carbon steel, almost 20% moves to 
warehouses at standard mill prices. 

Stainless is different in the mill, 
too. Investment is perhaps one-third 
per unit that for carbon steel, where 
you gear up for vast volume, stand 
or fall on your tons-per-hour. 

18-carat product. Stainless vol- 
umes are small by contrast, and the 
market far more volatile. The cus- 
tomer is buying a Tiffany-grade 
product at Tiffany prices. So he in- 
sists on Tiffany quality and service. 

So a melting or rolling schedule— 
which is moderately sacred in a 
high-capacity carbon shop operating 

Kind of volume—is strictly a 
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mountains... 
to powder a 


The rings on her fingers, the powder on her nose, sh l ny a million pounds which can crush their own weight of 


the pans she cooks with, the street she drives on—all 


started as rock or ore which had to be mined and nose 


crushed. For years the mining industry has relied on 

Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing (Division of Fuller 
Company)—a member of the General American family—for 
crushing and grinding equipment of all kinds and sizes. For 
example, Traylor builds 3-story-high crushers weighing over 


rock in less than seven minutes . . . can process 
enough material in an hour to fill a 100-car train. 
Not every business needs a crusher. But every busi- 


ness can profit from the imaginative thinking and planning 
General American applies to industrial problems. Whatever 
you manufacture or mine, process or ship, it pays to plan 
with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET - CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











football in a stainless mill. Schnurr 
concedes cheerfully that 75 changes 
a month are not unheard of in his 
Detroit melt shop. “In a real emer- 
gency, I can get a heat in the pot in 
an hour and give the man bar prod- 
uct in a day and a half.” 

“If you do this for the man just 
once,” Schnurr says, “he'll be back.” 


Ill. How to build 


Schnurr’s first decision was the 
most critical: to sell as completely 
through independent warehouses as 
possible. Today, J&L sells more than 
90% this way, and Schnurr vows it 
will sell direct only when the user 
insists on it or when J&L can't get 
effective warehouse representation. 

Probably that decision was ob- 
vious. Warehouses had the custom- 
ers. J&L didn't. Schnurr insists ware- 
houses are better fitted to sell 
stainless than mills are. And, in the 
midst of a recession, Schnurr had to 
produce earnings right then—not 
after he had built a sales force. 

Yet the decision implied some 
pretty brutal going. For years, the 
10% discount had been breeding 
mistrust between mill and ware- 
house. 

It gives both parties a margin on 
which to do some price fighting 
when business is slow. Also, the 
warehouseman likes to think stain- 
less is his domain almost exclusively 
—except for automotive strip. The 
mill, on the other hand, is condi- 
tioned by the carbon steel tradition: 
When a customer grows to a given 
volume, he normally becomes a mill 
customer. 

So warehousemen tend to ask 
mills, “Will you love me when vol- 
ume is low the way you do when it’s 
high?” They are reluctant to call in 
mill assistance on metallurgical and 
fabricating problems for a customer 
for fear the mill, one lean day, will 
steal that customer. 

Sales pitch. Schnurr’s problem 
was how to persuade the warehouse- 
man that J&L would stick with him. 

“Every producer,” says Schnurr, 
“is first-class on price, on quality, on 
service. You can’t advertise your way 
in over the programs already going.” 

So Schnurr built a program to pen- 
etrate the insulation he believes all 
businessmen erect against the on- 
slaught of sales approaches. 

The heart of the program took a 
year to develop. It was designed to 
make the warehouseman convince 
himself that J&L is on his team to 
stay. Schnurr believed that a sup- 
plier must help solve his customer's 
sa Penge 5 in the customer's 
context, not the supplier’s. 


Top-flight help. What are the 
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warehouseman’s problems? Most se- 
rious is an alarming profit erosion 
that has come with warehousing’s 
fast growth. To remedy that takes 
top-flight management. 

Schnurr reasoned that almost all 
but the mill-owned warehouses are 
too small to command professionally 
trained management. Maybe J&L 
could help. If it could—regardless of 
whether a waréhouseman handled 
J&L stainless—maybe a warehouse- 
man might believe J&L is his sup- 
plier, not his competitor. 

Schnurr enlisted top help, Hoke 
Simpson, director of executive pro- 
grams at  Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Business, to develop 
a management program for top- 
level warehouse executives. In four- 
day sessions, participants—including 
some from J&L’s toughest competi- 
tors—learn not what decision to 
make but how to recognize the need 
for one, how to apply management 
principles in making it. Professional 
consultants conduct the classes. 

The first seminar was held last fall 
at Columbia’s prestigious Arden 
House. It was impressive enough to 
warrant four regional repeats for 
middle management coast to coast. 
Another troupe of top-level people 
goes to Arden House this fall, and 
another meets in Los Angeles. 

Schnurr starts off these 14-hours- 
a-day sessions by welcoming the 
guests. When they end, he thanks 
them for coming. That’s the J&L 
commercial. 

Schnurr says he has been asked re- 
peatedly by participants, “Mike, why 
don’t you sell J&L more?” There's 
not a Chinaman’s chance that he will. 
Schnurr figures that the program 
content, emphasized by the absence 
of a J&L spiel, makes his point. 

Rewards. Has it worked? Schnurr 
is far from content with his over-all 
position in the market. But he points 
to some benchmarks of what he con- 
siders genuine progress: 

« J&L stainless is in more than 140 
warehouses—only four of them in 
the J&L Warehouse Div. Not all are 
earning as much as they could, but a 
lot are close to it. 

« Schnurr asserts flatly: “We are 
in. I claim we have consolidated a 
position as a major factor in flat- 
rolled stainless.” 

« From the management program, 
Schnurr knows where his merchan- 
dising should concentrate for some 
time: on warehouse management. 

In mid-May, J&L’s warehouse sup- 
port program won the annual Pro- 
ducer’s Award by the Steel Service 
Center Institute. “Nothing we could 
do could shout so clearly that we are 
for the warehouseman, not compet- 
ing against him,” Schnurr says. End 
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These are the 
McGraw-Hill 
publications read by 
your best customers 
and prospects: 


AEROSPACE 
Aviation Week and Space Technology 


ARCHITECTURE 
Western Architect & Engineer 


APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV 
Electrical Merchandising Week 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Nucleonics 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Business Week 


COAL MINING 
Coal Age 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Chemical Engineering - Chemical Week 


CONSTRUCTION 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Engineering News-Record 


DISTRIBUTION-INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Distribution 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
Electrical Wholesaling 


ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 
Electrical World - Power - Electrical West 


ELECTRONICS 
Electronics 


INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 
Control Engineering 


MANUFACTURING PLANT OPERATION 
Factory 


METAL & NONMETALLIC MINING 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets 


METALWORKING 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 


OFFICE TRAINING 
Today’s Secretary - Business Education World 


PETROLEUM 
National Petroleum News 


POWER 
Power - Electrical World - Electrical West 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
Product Engineering 


PURCHASING-INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
Purchasing Week 


TEXTILES 
Textile World 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 
Fleet Owner 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS 

International Management 

Latin America and European Editions) 
he American Automobile - Ei Automovil 
Americano 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 

Metalworking Production (London) 
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for aggressive companies today. 
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can help you sell right now. 

















BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Off and running. You've heard the 
argument about when a decade starts. 
Most people would say the 60’s began 
last year. But purists insist there was no 
“Year Zero” so decades properly start 
with the “1” year. It now appears the 
U.S. economy is on their side. The 
“Soaring 60’s’’ didn’t get off the ground 
in 1960. But now things have started 
up: the market, industrial production, 
business’ investment in capital goods. 
<a 


i 

















Let it be recorded that the “Soaring 
60’s’’ took off in 1961, just as a decade 
should. Those companies who pulled 
back on their advertising reins when 
1960 fizzled may find themselves be- 
hind the competitors who didn’t. 
They'll have to start running if they 
want to catch up. Running ads, that is 
(in Business Week). 


Four in a row. Speaking of growth, 
Economics Editor Leonard Silk has 
won the 1961 Loeb Award for distin- 
guished business journalism, for last 
year’s Special Report, “U.S. Invents a 





later expanded into a provocative book, 
The Research Revolution, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. This was 
Business Week's fourth Loeb Award in 


as Many years. 





You advertise in | BUSINESS 
BUSINESSES 
WEEK | 


when you want to influence 
management men 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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Spiegel tries filling 
prescriptions by mail 


Mail order house’s new ‘nonprofit service’ for 
its credit customers touches off a storm of criticism 
from retail druggists and other groups 


Spiegel, Inc., has touched off a 
pharmaceutical furor with its offer 
to fill doctors’ prescriptions by mail, 
on what it calls a nonprofit basis. In 
its just-mailed catalogue, the com- 
pany announced the new “service.” 
Opponents have less complimentary 
words for the project. 

To handle the business, the mail 
order house set up the Spiegel Pre- 
scription Drug Foundation. Prescrip- 
tions, filled by licensed, registered 
pharmacists and delivered by mail, 
will be available to any of the 4-mil- 
lion Spiegel credit customers. 

Lure of savings. The catalogue 
flyer announcing the plan said: 
“Since every prescription is different, 
no list price can be printed, but our 
pharmacists estimate savings of from 
25% to 40% on every prescription 
filled.” 

Spiegel is well aware of the pro- 
motional value of such a project. Six 
years ago, it offered free life insur- 
ance to charge account customers 
and found, according to Modie J. 
Spiegel, that this was a “real attrac- 
tion” in getting and keeping such 
customers. It feels the prescription 
scheme will have similar appeal. 

Hot reaction. The National Assn. 
of Retail Druggists spared no epi- 
thets in blasting the plan. The Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Assn. has sup- 
ported bills to make mail order sales 
illegal. The American Medical Assn. 
has gone on record that such sales 
are not in the best interests of the 
patient. 

Retail druggists have been con- 
cerned for some time about the 
growth of mail order drug sales, usu- 
ally at considerable discount. One 
of the largest such plans is that of 
the National Retired Teachers Assn. 
and the Assn. of Retired Persons. 
Several unions and even individual 
merchants have variants of the plans. 

Health grounds. Thus, the phar- 
macists face no mean opposition. Be- 
cause of the blare of publicity over 
the drug pricing : the 
whole issue of health insurance—it 


could be awkward for them to coun- 
terattack on economic grounds. How- 
ever, both the American Pharmacists 
Assn. and the National Assn. of Re- 
tail Druggists insist their objections 
are based on health grounds. 

NARD argues that, with 50,000 
drug stores in the U.S., such plans 
arent needed. Further, mail order 
eliminates the physician’s control of 
medication, breaks down state con- 
trol of medical distribution. 

One major drug supplier has this 
to say: “As far as we are concerned, 
we don’t care how anyone sells pre- 
scriptions, as long as they adhere 
strictly to quality merchandise and 
obey the laws in every way. A 
manufacturer cannot determine who 
should and who should not sell its 
products.” But this company sees 
some very real dangers in the loss of 
contact between doctor and druggist. 

Spiegel unperturbed. Spiegel this 
week was unperturbed. “We ex 
pected criticism,” a spokesman says. 
The company has tried to hedge 
against the problems. 

One is the question of fair trade. 
The Spiegel announcement carefully 
excepted “certain fair-traded items’ 
from its offer. And, on the score of 
possible health hazard, it stated, 
“The service is not advised for emer- 
gency prescriptions.” 

Neither Sears, Roebuck & Co. nor 
Montgomery Ward & Co. expects to 
compete with Spiegel “in the fore- 
seeable future.” Alden, Inc., the 
other top mail order house, admits it 
has thought about it, “for drugs have 
extremely high markups,” but it fore- 
sees too many difficulties. 

Of the four, Spiegel is probably in 
the best position to avoid legal en- 
tanglements. Individual state laws 
govern distribution of pharmaceu- 
ticals. Spiegel is the only one of the 
big four to have no retail stores. Its 
drug foundation is registered only in 
Illinois. If it had a far-flu 
store chain such as Sears and Ward 
have, it would have to deal with a 
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The two sides of the U.S. Presidency 


John F. Kennedy will shortly complete his first 
half-year as President. In looking back over that 
half-year for hints as to what kind of President he 
is going to make, it is necessary to call upon a 
quality for which Kennedy himself is known—a 
certain cool detachment. 

For Kennedy so far has put on such a curiously 
mixed performance that a general appraisal is still 
difficult. The nature of the office partly explains 
the difficulty. 

The President is expected, on the one hand, to 
be the forceful, inspiring leader of the country 
and of the free world in one of the most extraordi- 
nary contests in history—the contest of one-third of 
the world against Communist imperialism. In this 
role, a President must be assessed in terms of the 
highest and most subtle arts of statesmanship. 

At the same time, a President in our system 
should be a successful political leader. In this role 
he must crack heads, make deals, trade blows with 
the opposition, all with an eye to getting a legisla- 
tive program through Congress. 

In this latter role, Kennedy is clearly a skilled 
performer. His margin of victory last autumn was 
so narrow that Kennedy and everyone else know 
fully half the country would have preferred Vice- 
Pres. Nixon in the job. Moreover, the Republicans 
gained 21 seats in the House, which seemed to give 
added muscle to the coalition of Republicans and 
conservatives that had dominated Congress. 

But instead of being cut up by Congress, Ken- 
nedy has maneuvered an impressive array of pro- 
posals into law—higher minimum wage, extension 
of unemployment insurance, aid to depressed areas, 
the biggest housing bill ever, a steep rise in high- 
way taxes. Now Congress seems to be rushing 


Culture on New York’s air 


New York City has always taken justifiable pride 
in its status as a cultural center, but you would 
never know it from the television programs it 
watches. Unlike many other cities, New York in the 
past has had no station devoted to educational TV. 

Now, the New Yorker whose taste runs to some- 
thing more than hoof beats and gunfire will have 
his day with TV. The very targets of his criticism 
—the three national TV networks—are joining with 
two independent stations to put up $2-million to 
help convert WNTA-TV’s Channel 13 into an edu- 
cational station. 


This philanthropy is not exactly new for the 


nets. They have done the same elsewhere in the 


116 


through the Kennedy man-to-the-moon program 
with little criticism despite the huge sums involved, 
He has not gotten an aid to education bill and 
he may not. His jackstraws collection of tax pro 
posals, though gaining support, is still in trouble 
The fight for his foreign aid program will be close 
But already Kennedy’s first six months has shown 
him to be a skilled party leader—a master at once 
of the blackjack of patronage and the soft-soap off 
flattery. Liberals accuse him of not doing enough 
conservatives of doing too much, which means he 
has established an effective “Kennedy Center” of 
his own—the hallmark of every successful Presi- 
dent-as-politician. j 
His deficiencies have been in the other great 
function of the office. Here his touch has been 
uncertain at times, clumsy at times, masterful none 
of the time. ’ 
In Cuba and in Laos, he broke the first rule of 
great statesmanship: He talked too much. Words 
and deeds must be made to match if Kennedy is to 
play the international role that the times and 
Communists thrust on the U.S. Presidency. 
After his journey to see Khrushchev in Vienna— 
which was successful at least in the negative sensé 
of not having stirred up additional incidents— 
Kennedy is now formulating his position on Berlin, 
He is showing every sign of taking care to match 
words with reality this time, and all Americans must 
wish him well. : 
The kind of President that Kennedy is going to 
make may depend in great measure on his handling’ 
of Khrushchev’s challenge over Berlin. For if he cant 
overcome the deficiencies he has shown thus far 
in foreign affairs, Berlin is the place, and this year 
the time, to do it. | 


country, with gifts to other educational TV vem 
tures. And in New York they are depending on thé 
Ford Foundation and other philanthropic agenciet 
to foot most of the bill for acquiring Channel 13. © 

Cynics, in fact, will not see the networks’ move 
as philanthropy at all—coming as it does jus 
when everyone from Chmn. Minow of the Federa 
Communications Commission on down has beet 
drubbing the nets for tasteless programing. 

But whatever the motives, the move is a rea 
service to the city, and the networks deserve 
marks for making it. Channel 13 will get a warn 
welcome in its new and valuable role as an educa 
tional station. 
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